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150th YEAR CELEBRATION, PITTSFIELD, N. H. 
Old Home Week, 1921 


The Pittsfield Old Home Day Association has had charge of the observance 
of Old Home Day from the beginning and it has received the hearty co-operation 
of the town authorities and the people. It is an association of residents with 
no membership fee which meets early each year to arrange for Old Home 
Day. The officers for 1921 are as follows: President, E. P. Sanderson; Vice- 
Presidents, N. S. Drake, W. Scott; Secretary, C. M. Page; Treasurer, H. B. 
Fischer. 

Early in 1921 a meeting was held to arrange for the observance of the 
settlement of the town or locality. It should be noted that various accounts 
are given as to the precise year of settlement. This matter is discussed in 
the historical address of Hon. John King Berry herein printed in full. All 
interested, however, agreed to celebrate the event during Old Home Week of 
the present year. At the meeting referred to and subsequent meetings the fol- 
lowing committees were arranged. 

Executive Committee: Dr. F. H. Sargent, chairman, N. S. Drake, C. F. 
H. Freese, E. P. Sanderson, F. S. Jenkins, H. B. Fischer, C. M. Page. 

The names of chairmen of the various other committees follow: Finance, 
H. B. Fischer; Invitation, F. S. Jenkins; Sunday, Rev. W. I. Sweet; Adver- 
tising, Natt Jones; Editorial, Rev. W. Scott; Sports, G. F. Freese; Parade, 
N. M. Batchelder; Banquet, J. T. Harvey; Music, Mrs. Newman Durell. 

In due time the program of the celebration was completed and its gen- 
eral outline was as follows: 


Sunday, August 21, 1921. 


10.45 a. m. Religious Service at the Congregational Church. Music by 
Lotus Male Quartette of Boston. 


7.00 p. m. Sacred Concert at the Opera House by the Lotus Quar- 
tette and Brief Addresses by Local Ministers. 


Wednesday, August 24. 


6.00 p. m. Old Home Day Supper with After-dinner Speeches and 
Music. 


Thursday, August 25. 


8.30 a. m. Historical and Decorative Parade. Open to All. 
12.00 m. Basket picnic in Academy Park. 
1.00 p. m. Band Concert by the American Band of Pittsfield. 


1.30 p. m. Address by the President and Historical Address by Hon. 
John King Berry. 

3.30 p. m. Sports at Drake Field, Prizes Awarded. Open to all. 

8.00 p. m. Concert by the American Band in Academy Park. 
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SUNDAY OBSERVANCE. 


Sunday, August 21, was bright and beautiful. At the morning service 
the Lotus Quartette rendered several selections, Mrs. W. B. Ely, organist. Ap- 
propriate hymns also were sung by the congregation which filled the main 
auditorium and overflowed into the adjoining vestry. The floral display 
about the pulpit was very attractive. The Rev. W. I. Sweet of the Con- 
gregational Church, Rev. W. H. Getchell of the Baptist and Rev. W. Scott 
participated in the service. The sermon was by the Rev. H. A. Remick of 
the Episcopal Church and was as follows: 

“Forgetting those things that are behind, and reaching forth to those that 
are before, I press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus.” (Phil. 3: 13, 14.) 

“Speak unto the childen of Israel that they go forward.” (Exodus 13: 14.) 

‘It may be that from his prison in the Palatine, St. Paul heard shouts 
that rang from the Circus Maximus beneath hm. It may be that looking 
through the grated lattice he saw the wild-eyed charioteers bending over their 
steeds with twisted lash, and this undaunted, brave-hearted warrior for 
Christ hands down to us another of his immortal metaphors. 

There are scarcely any avenues of research that possess so many at- 
tractions to our minds as those which lead us back into the dim, misty past. 
It seems to be a characteristic of our human nature to clothe persons and events 
that are behind us in the pathway of Time with a radiance or glory that 
seldom finds realization in sober, prosaic fact. We go to two extremes just as 
mental bias or prejudice may lead us, magnifying faults, or exaggerating 
virtues. This morning 1 would leave to those who are more familiar than 
myself with the events leading up to the incorporation of Pittsfield in 1782 and 
the years full of toil and sacrifice that immediately succeed and deal with a 
few great, fundamental truths more appropriate to this day and occasion 
when we are here assembled to worship God, and return our thanks to Him 
for the infinite love and protecting care that has overshadowed all our days. 

We are heirs to the combined wisdom and experience of the countless 
generations that have played their part and disappeared. Believe me this leg- 
acy does not fall to us, bringing with it an increase of knowledge, an increase 
of power, without bringing also in its train an awful increase of responsibility. 
We are debtors—moral, spiritual debtors to a vastly greater extent than were 
they who five or six generations ago began carving out a home for us in Pittsfield. 

What an infinite span is embraced in the significant words Yesterday- 
Today-Forever and they are condensed into the single word TIME. In the 
words of a noted English preacher “What have we to say in respect to this 
strange, solemn thing Time? That men do with it through life just what the 
Apostles did for one precious hour in the Garden of Gethsemane, they go 
to sleep. Have you ever seen those marble statues in some public square 
or garden which art has so fashioned into a perennial fountain that through 
the lips, or through the hands the clear water flows in a perpetual stream — 
on and on forever, and the marble stands there passive, cold—making no 
effort to arrest the gliding water? It is so that Time flows through the hands 
of men, never pausing until it has run itself out, and there is the man, petrified 
into a marble sleep, not feeling what it is that is passing away forever. It is 
so—just so—that the destiny of nine men out of ten accomplishes itself, 
slipping away from them aimless, useless until it is too late. And this asks 
us with all the solemn thoughts that crowd around an approaching eternity 
what has been our life and what do we intend it to be? Work for Eternity.” 
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There come great crises when we look out upon humanity in the mass and 
feel that it has arisen from its slumber, taking vast strides towards a realiza- 
tion of the true dignity of manhood and womanhood, shaken off the bonds of mean 
selfishness, greed, ambition and conceit, and in our march forward is entering 
that glorious realm where God is love,where our fellow man is our brother 
or our sister, subjects indeed of our God and his Christ in His blessed king- 
dom. Did you not dream, nay pray, that the awful.carnage of the late war 
would become an important factor in leading the human race nearer to God 
than ever before? As the days go by are we not in danger of allowing this 
lesson which God read to the world to slip away without grasping its price- 
less possibilities, and drift back into the old time careless stupor? Isolate it 
from the aggregate, bring it down to the unit, how is it with you—and you— 
and you—and me? That is the important, personal question demanding a de- 
cisive answer today. Shall we go forward, or shall we stand still? 

I am not a pessimist, I am decidedly, optimistical. I believe better times 
under God’s providence are coming. Who can look at this entangled web of 
human affairs in which evil struggles with good, good gradually and slowly 
disengaging itself, without having a hope within him that there are better 
times to come? Who can see this evil world full of envy and injustice, and 
be content to believe that things will remain as they are, even to the end? 
Who can see the brilliancy of character already attained by individuals of 
our race, without feeling that there is a pledge in this that what has been 
done already in the individual will yet be accomplished in the nation and in 
the race? If I did not respond with all my soul to that I would close the 
Bible tomorrow. For from the first to last the Bible tells of better 
times. It came to our first parents and spoke of the Serpent Evil, crushed not 
without suffering under the foot of man. It came to the Israelite, mourning 
under political degradation, and consoled by the vision of a time in which 
kings shall reign in righteousness, and princes shall rule in judgment. It came 
to true, brave men, who groaned over the hollowness and hypocrisy of all 
around them, the false glare and brilliancy which surrounded the great bad 
man, and told of the day when the vile man should no longer be called liberal. 
It spoke in the clearer language of the New Testament promise of this actual 
world becoming a kingdom of peace and purity, of justice, brotherhood, and 
liberty. It irradiated the last moments of the first martyr with a vision of the 
Just One at the right hand of power. 

We do not mean by better times, times in which there. shall be a general 
scramble for property; we do not mean the time when there shall be oblit- 
eration of all distinctions, no degradations for the worthless, no prizes for 
the best. We do not expect a time when government shall so far interfere to 
regulate labor that the idle and industrious workman shall be placed upon a 
par, and that the man who is able to think out by his brain the thought which 
is true and beautiful shall not be able to rise above the man who is scarcely 
above the level of the brute. Those would not be better times. They would 
be the return of the bad, old times of false coercion and brute force. 

But we do expect a time when merit shall find its level, when all false- 
hoods and hypocrisies shall be consigned to contempt, and all imbecility 
shall be degraded and deposed, when worth shall receive its true meaning, 
when it shall be interpreted by what a man is and not by what he has, nor 
by what his relations have been. We want the restitution of all things 
to reality. Those are better times. 
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I stated a few moments ago that an increase of knowledge and an increase 
of power was our bequest from those who years ago sacrificed for. us of to-day. 
Go with me a step further. It is glorious but at the same time terrible. Knowl- 
edge is power. It is a power that may elevate a man by degrees up to an affinity 
with his Maker; it is a power that may bring him by degrees down to the level of 
Satanic evil. Good at one end of the pole, evil at the other. Good in this world 
cannot be done without evil. Evil is but the shadow that inseparably ac- 
companies good. You may have a world without shadow but it must be 
a world without light, a mere dim, twilight world. If you would deepen the 
intensity of the light, you must be content to bring into deeper blackness 
and more distinct and definite outline, the shade that accompanies it. He who 
feels timid at the spectral form of evil, is not the man to spread light. There 
is but one distinct rule for us to lay down for ourselves, that is to do the 
good that lies before us, and to leave the evil that is beyond our control to take 
care of itself. In this world the tares and the wheat grow together, and all 
that we have to do is to sow the wheat. If you will increase the rate of 
travelling the result will be an increase in the number of accidents and 
deaths; if you will have the printing press, you must give to wickedness an 
illimitable power of multiplying itself. If you will give Christianity to 
the world, He who knew what His own religion was, distinctly foresaw, and 
vet foreseeing did not hesitate to do His work that in giving to the world 
inward peace, it would bring with it the outward sword, and pour into the 
cup of human hatred, already brimming over, fresh elements of discord, 
religious bitterness and theological asperity. It seems to be a law of our 
humanity that a man must know both evil and good, he must know good 
through evil. There never was a principle but what triumphed through much 
evil; no man ever progressed to greatness and goodness but through great 
mistakes. .Some one has written that blunder is but the figure-head to 
success. 

And now finally in the few points I can touch on in our onward march— 
we look—we are bid to look—towards that new heaven and that new earth 
wherein shall dwell righteousness. We have lifted our eyes and have beheld the 
vision of that glory when all will be knit into that new Man who bound them to- 
gether into that body with which He rose from the grave. But between us and 
that vision: stands out, we know well, the black arms of the cross on Calvary. 
Back then we shall turn to examine our own lives in the secret places of the soul. 
It is sin that chokes and throttles our common brotherhood in man, and as for 
sin, the great thing is to begin with ourselves, not spend ourselves with hoarse 
railings at the gross sinfulness of the world at large, but patiently and humbly 
ask, in resolute and serious silence: What is my sin that makes me selfish? 
What is my sin that holds me back from the duties that I clearly recognize I 
ought to fulfil? Why am I so lazy, so careless, so ready to satisfy myself with 
the gratifying emotion of pity in my own home, in my own house? What am 
I doing there to create this warmth of brotherhood, to live in the spirit which is 
the bond of peace? No amount of loose compassion for others will excuse me 
from my own proper task. How goes it there? What is the secret of my ever 
recurring failure? Why is it that each year finds me enwrapped as of old in 
layers of comfortable selfishness, which I forever deplore, and yet forever fail 
to loosen? Why is my wrath at others’ wrong-doing so ready and so eager 
while my own will is so sluggish, so timid, so inert? What is it that dulls my 
resolution and deadens my spiritual nerve? Why cannot I be braver to do my 
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own little part in practical action for the good of those who are close at hand to 
me, in breeding loving kindness there, in keeping down my own petulant self as- 
sertion? These are the pressing questions for each one of us, questions keen 
surely as barbed arrows, searching out those places where we most fear they 
should come. 

Now just a few words as to the future. Dismiss the thought that we do 
not know the future. Nay we know it. If we be Christians we know it; not 
indeed this little future of joys that break as the bubble breaks, or of brief af- 
flictions that are but for a moment; not that little future of diseased egotisms 
and contracted selfishness which is not life, but that great future of the single in 
purpose and the pure in heart, that great future which blooms to infinitude be- 
yond the marge of death, that, if we be children of God, we know. For we are 
pressing forward to the mark of the prize of our high calling, and that mark we 
cannot miss, and there it shines forever before us—a crown of life, a crown of 
glory, a crown that fadeth not away. The true Christian need know no fear. 
Be true to yourselves, be true to God, be true to the kindred points of heaven and 
home, and then amid the crash of a universe smitten into ruin “Thou shalt keep 
him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on Thee.” 


SuNDAY EVENING. 


In the evening at the sacred concert by the Lotus Quartette the Opera House 
was overcrowded. The Quartette sang fifteen numbers, Mrs. Ely, accompanist. 
Brief addresses were made by local ministers. 

The Rev. W. I. Sweet presided and spoke of “Music as a Unifying Force.” 
He said: 

. Music, the moods that produce it, the ills that respond to it, the good that it 
does, its blessings to this world of ours can never be measured. It is the hand- 
maid of religion, touching the heart, calming life’s fret and fever, solacing sorrow, 
rousing spiritual sensibilities, elevating thought, stimulating aspirations—in a word 
helping to create a devotional atmosphere. This Carlyle had in mind when in 
answer to the question: “Who is there that in logical words can express the effect 
music has upon us?’ he said, “It is a kind of inarticulate, unfathomable speech 
which leads us to the edge of the Infinite and lets us for a moment gaze into that.” 

There has been an effort to create a universal language. We have heard: of 
Volapuk. And recently there was a convention in Boston in the interests of Es- 
peranto. Whatever is done, or not done in that line, it is certain that music— 
the language of the angels—is universal in its concept, and all understand and 
appreciate it. 

The hymns are international, inter-racial, and inter-religious. Hence music 
is a great unifying force. Every hymn book of every denomination contains 
hymns from all the great nations, and by hymnologists of varying religious sects. 
What book would be complete without Luther’s, “A Mighty Fortress 1s Our 
God,” Wesley’s “A Charge to Keep I Have,” Toplady’s “Rock of Ages,” Watts’ 
“Alas! and Did My Saviour Bleed,” Perronet’s “All Hail the Power of Jesus 
Name,” Heber’s “From Greenland’s Icy Mountains,” Ray Palmer’s “My Faith 
Looks Up to Thee,” Cardinal Newman’s, “Lead Kindly Light,” and Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s, “Still, Still with Thee?” Thus as we sing the hymns of vary- 
ing ages and various denominations, the churches in their prayers and their 
hymnody are quite one. Shall not these forces thus bring the religious sects into 
greater unity and harmony? nal 

The Rev. W. H. Getchell spoke as follows on the theme, “The Religious Ele- 
ment in New Hampshire.” 
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An examination of the fascinating history of New England reveals the fact 
that its early settlers possessed in large measure the spirit of adventure, courage, 
determination, fortitude, and love of freedom. Combined with these splendid 
qualities, each of which is well worthy the most careful attention of every thought- 
ful person, those sturdy pioneers were also imbued with the religious element; 
an element which appeared in, and helped to shape and control all of their plans 
for the welfare and extension of the Colony. 

Denied in their native land the right to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of their own conscience, the Pilgrims fled first to Holland, hoping to have in 
that country freedom to worship God. and not finding it there, they came to the 
New World to establish for themselves and their descendants religious freedom. 

William Cullen Bryant spoke of the forefathers of New England as,— 

“The Pilgrim bands who crossed the sea to keep 
Their Sabbaths in the eye of God alone, 
In His wide temple of the Wilderness.” 


The famous Mayflower Compact, written and signed on shipboard before 
they landed at Plymouth, shows the religious element in the Pilgrims, and was 
the foundation upon which they established their laws for the government of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony; thus verifying the law that, “It is the first per- 
manent settlers of any land who impress themselves and their character on the 
future. Powerful influences may, in later years, produce important modifications ; 
but it is early influence which is farthest reaching, and is generally decisive.” 

On Nov. 7, 1629, what is now the State of New Hampshire was separated 
from the Massachusetts Bay Colony. In 1734, one of the towns in Merrimack 
County was settled by a company of Massachusetts people. Scarcely were they 
settled in their new homes when they took steps to establish a school, and re- 
solved to secure, “Some suitable man, and a Christian learned” to preach the 
gospel. The original stock was good, and the formative influences of the town 
were Christian. Its collegiate and professional record contains more than 150 
names, among which are those of two missionaries, six journalists, twenty-one 
lawyers and forty-two ministers. 

Did time permit, other instances might be cited showing the power of the 
religious element of New Hampshire’s early settlers on the history of our well be- 
loved “Granite State.” 

In times past this religious element may have been somewhat intolerant and 
narrow in its views; but at the present time it has become wonderfully broad- 
ened and tolerant so that all shades of religious belief are found within the 
borders of the State. 

The combined religious element of the State exerts a strong influence for 
right laws, and good government; and shall continue to do so, as long as it stands 
firmly based on the “Law of the Lord,” though differing somewhat on the inter- _ 
pretation of various parts of that Law. The religious element in the history of 
Pittsfield will doubtless be spoken of in the historical address on “Old Home 
Day,” therefore I will not touch upon it at this time. 

I desire and pray for the welfare and upbuilding of New Hampshire in 
everything that is pure, ennobling, educational and Christian; and trust that the 
exercises of this day, and of this week may tend to firmly establish this people in 
the ways of righteousness. 

The Rev. W. Scott made the closing address. 

He said: 

The committee has invited me to speak briefly on “Religion and the Modern 
State.” The necessities of the program require that I should merely name 
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certain mutual relations and I shall have in mind our country as a good example 
of a modern state. You will recall that this town and the American Republic 
began in the same decade. 

First, our country recognizes the idea of the Divine Being as fundamental. 
The Declaration of Independence, one of the historic documents of the world, 
reads “We hold these truths to be self-evident—that all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” Further on the writers and 
signers appeal “to the Supreme Judge for the rectitude of our intentions,” and 
still further they declare that “with a firm reliance on Divine Providence we 
mutually pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes and our sacred honor.” 
Some thinkers base government on the social contract, the utilitarian philosophy, 
social necessity or other foundation. The founders of this modern state, the 
American Republic, laid as foundation stones the idea of God and the nature 
of man. 

Second, in the first amendment to the Federal Constitution it was provided 
“Congress shall make no law respecting the establishment of a religion or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof.”” Thus freedom of worship. the right of each 
person to worship God according to his conscience, was guaranteed. The alliance 
of church and state which prevailed in Europe and which every student of history 
recognizes as the fruitful cause of wars and divisions was outlawed. Much 
might be said on this line but time now prevents. This just conception of reli- 
gious and political rights has spread to other nations, and is, we believe, destined 
to reach the entire world. 

Third, if time allowed we might show that religion. has been a pioneer in 
education, that the modern state in its educational systems owes much to the 
religious impulse. Reform and progress also as anti-slavery, temperance and other 
humane causes have appealed, and not in vain, to the religious spirit diffused 
among the people so that the state has been led to frame enlightened policies 
promotive of the public good and the advance of civilization. 

Again, religion and the modern state alike have a broad appeal and aim for 
world betterment. They are among the universal things which affect all mankind. 

At the birth of this nation what might be called a world war broke out for 
Great Britain engaged in war with the American colonies, France, Spain, and 
Holland, the three, next to Great Britain, leading military and naval powers of 
the age. It is a question whether the colonies alone might have won their inde- 
pendence. This nation, therefore, is a debtor to the world from the start. 
Further it received its religion from Asia, its political thought from Europe with 
other inheritances, its population from all nations and races. 

Again, the Declaration states “a decent respect to the opinions of mankind” 
required its issue. The statesmen who published that immortal document recog- 
nized their obligation to the opinion of mankind or world opinion. No nation 
stands alone. This view of the founders of the nation has developed. To-day a 
world court to give form and power to the opinion of mankind, a league or so- 
ciety of nations, a movement for disarmament and world peace are among the 
most commanding interests of civilization. 

Religion and the modern state must work together in wise and just ways 
to hasten the incoming of the Golden Age. Thus may come to pass the ancient 
prophecy “and the ransomed of the Lord shall return and come to Zion with 
songs and everlasting joy upon their heads: they shall obtain joy and gladness 
and sorrow and sighing shall flee away. 

The last selection of the Quartette, “When we come to the end of a perfect 
day” was most appropriate. 
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Ortp Home SupPER. 


The Old Home Supper, served in the Opera House on Wednesday evening, 
6 p. m., was a memorable occasion, surpassing any similar event ever held in 
town. The large auditorium was elaborately decorated. Japanese lanterns elec- 
trically illuminated enhanced the beauty of the scene. The table decorations in 
charge of Miss Ethel Kimball were especially artistic, the color scheme being 
red and white. Earl A. Welch was head-waiter with an effective corps of as- 
sistants. The menu reflected credit on John T. Harvey, chairman of the supper 
committee and his able aids. The Pittsfield ladies who arranged the supper 
deserve special praise. All were interested in the song souvenirs provided by 
E. P. Sanderson, president of the Old Home Day Association. Old and new 
songs were sung by all present and solos rendered by Mrs. Newman Durell, Mrs. 
ly, accompanist. 

At the start of the afterdinner speeches the toastmaster, Mr. Sanderson, 
rung the old school hand-bell used in Pittsfield schools seventy-five years ago by 
Clara Maxwell, one of the celebrated Pittsfield school teachers of the olden time. 
After a few fitting words of welcome by the toastmaster, each speaker was in- 
troduced in a pleasant and appreciative fashion. 

Dr. F. H. Sargent was first called upon. He read letters of regret from 
Senator G. H. Moses and Col. J. Frank Drake, and also a letter from John Cram, 
Esq., relative to a spirit visit at the 100th anniversary of the Congregational 
Church. The letter follows: 


Dr. F. H. Sargent, Pittsfield, N. H. 
My dear Doctor: 


When I learned the people of Pittsfield were to celebrate their 150th an- 
niversary of the first settlement of the town, I desired very much to be there and 
see what the folks looked like, and what they did. The weight of 150 years and 
the infirmities consequent thereto prevent my doing so. 

Perhaps you did not know that when the centennial of the old Congregational 
Church was celebrated in 1889, I was there for I had to come incog. 

It may not be generally known that one or more delegates are sent to the 
various centennials and anniversaries to represent those who really lived 100 or 
more years ago. When we learned the church centennial was to be celebrated, 
I was selected by a unanimous vote to represent the first settlers. 

As I cannot be with you at this time, I will tell you about my visit to that 
event, and how I found things in Pittsfield at that time. I got my excursion 
ticket “good for three days only.” In due time I reached Pittsfield on the Sun- 
cook Valley R. R. Although I had never ridden on the cars, I had received 
so minute a description of them from those of my associates who had been dele- 
gates to other centennials, that the whole thing seemed quite fami‘iar and not so 
surprising as might be supposed. 

I had learned that my old residence which I sold to Mr. Joy had been turned 
into a hotel, as they call it now—we used to call them taverns But I never 
should have known that I had ever lived there from the looks of the interior of 
the house. As it was quite dark when I arrived I could see but little of the 
outside of the house or its surroundings. After taking a good wash I went into 
the dining room for supper and here were some surprises. Instead of a large 
pewter platter of cold boiled dish or baked beans placed where every one could 
help themselves, everything was handed around by waiters, as ordered by the 
guests. I noticed also a dangerous habit that our descendants had gotten into in 
the use of forks instead of knives to put the food into the mouth. My mother 
instructed me as a boy how to feed myself with a knife and cautioned me not to 
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put the fork into my mouth for fear of pricking my tongue. I think I could use 
chop sticks as easily as a fork to eat custard pie. 1 also missed the mug of cider 
as I never was a great hand for tea. 

After supper, which was a good one, we went out into the office—we used 
to call it the bar-roony—and I saw a man that I was sure was a descendant of 
my good friend Maj. Berry who settled on the top of Catamount where Alex. 
Davis now lives. I addressed him as Maj. Berry and when I had introduced 
myself as “Squire John Cram” he greeted me warmly and proposed to introduce 
me to John Cate French who had written much about me. But | told him that 
it was contrary to the rules, that delegates must go to the centennials incog., 
although they were allowed to select one person to whom they were to apply for 
any necessary information. Indeed very few people are aware of the presence 
of the delegates. I made arrangements with Maj. Berry to show me about in 
the morning before the exercises should commence. Although it was raining, we 
started. The Major had on a rubber overcoat which I should have found very 
convenient when | went around the first of April to assess the taxes. We took 
a look at the outside of the hotel and the Major pointed out the old part that I had 
built and it began to look natural. We went down the hill to the river where 
my old mill used to stand and where I built my first dam by felling trees across 
the river and throwing in brush and dirt enough to stop the water so that I 
could saw out plank and timber for my permanent dam. O what a beautiful 
dam the factory company have built! In thinking over afterwards the various 
improvements that I saw, I still think there is nothing that will be so permanent 
as that dam. 

The Major and I could not locate the famous corn barn in which the Con- 
gregational Society was organized, but he told me that when the present Union 
Block was built the well was uncovered which was by my barn yard and which I 
“stoned” up with logs, and that water of that well was used in the preparation 
of the mortar for that block and for the brick church which was being built 
at that time. 

We walked down and looked at the old meeting house and I was pleased 
to find it in so good state of preservation and | see no reason why it may not be 
in existence at the bi-centennial. 

I attended the exercises in the church but as you have a good report of them 
I will not take up your time with a detail but will only speak of the address of 
John Cate French. I found out that he was a descendant of Abram French who 
bought Rev. Christopher Paige’s farm where W. B. Ely now lives. While 
hearing him I was transported back a hundred years and it seemed from his 
knowledge of the manners and customs of our times as though he must have 
been one of our co-temporaries. 

Dear Doctor: Pittsfield, the town I founded and for whose prosperity I 
worked for forty years, has grown beyond my expectations. The factory, the 
railroad and the shoe business have done much for it, but after all, in promot- 
ing the comfort and happiness of the people, my old saw-mill did more for Pitts- 
field one hundred years ago than these modern improvements do now. The 
first settlers needed food, clothing and a shelter. The first two their land and 
flocks and herds supplied. For a shelter they could build a log house from 
the trunks of trees—for the floor they could split the logs for puncheons 
and smooth them with an axe, but to make the roof weather-tight and for the 
doors and partitions they must have boards. My saw-mill made these houses 
that you see now on the old farms and on these hillsides. Not mere huts suit- 
able for wood-choppers, but homes for women and children, which would com- 
pare favorably with those in the seaboard towns from which we emigrated. 

I found Pittsfield a wilderness and I left it a civilized community with farms, 
roads, schoolhouses and a variety of manufactures. The only thing that made 
this possible was my saw-mill. 
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The proprietors of Pittsfield were wise when they planted the saw-mill in 
the advance of the first settlers for they well knew that without the saw-mill the 
pioneer would lapse into barbarism. 

But I must bid you good-bye till the next Centennial. 

Yours respectfully, 
“SQUIRE JOHN CRAM.” 


George E. Foss, Secretary Pennsylvania State Chamber of Commerce, and son 
of Deacon Foss of the Pittsfield Baptist Church, spoke of his pleasure in return- 
ing home especially at this time, the lasting influence of home and the home town 
on character and the fact that the Pittsfield of to-day is a prophecy of the Pitts- 
field of tomorrow. 

Henry W. Osgood, the oldest of the business men of the town, where for 
over fifty years he has been related to its business, educational, religious, and 
political life, received an ovation as he spoke of memorable Pittsfield women he 
had known. His address follows: 

Mr. President and Fellow Citizens: I accept the distinction that has been 
applied to me at this time. There is another one that far outnumbers all that 
have been offered to the other business men of this town, a “patient listener” 
to “old Chestnuts,” cracked and cracked again when I’ve shown to my patrons 
the result of my endeavor to fix upon the photographic plate a “Fac-simile” of 
themselves. Hear them, “Oh my what a nose!” “My right eye is as big as a 
moon ;” “Mouth askew;” “Wrinkles and gray hairs, I guess not,” and so on and 
on and on. My hearers, I am not at this time to tell you about the trials and 
triumphs of a business life, but to speak about some godly women who were an 
influence for good in their day and generation. Aye “Patterns of every virtue, 
every grace,” a factor in the history of the one hundred and fifty years of our 
town. I speak of one of rare Christian virtue; she believed in God and kept 
his commandments; hers was a religion of cheerfulness, no sober face or down- 
cast eye. When babies came to bless her home they were given a welcome such 
as only a mother’s love can give. She early taught them that prayer of prayers 
lisped by baby lips throughout the Protestant world “Now I lay me down to 
sleep.” She led them to church and the Sunday school. She encouraged them 
in manly sports and in all things that would bring strength to the body and the 
mind. The Civil War found her prostrate on a bed of pain, yet propped up 
with pillows she scraped lint, tore bandages for the boys in blue at the front. 
She ever strove to do whatever her strength and hands would allow. Perhaps 
this pretty jingle of words might express the sunshine of her life, 

“Laugh and the world laughs with you, 
Weep and you weep alone, 

This sad old earth has need of your mirth, 
She has sorrows enough of her own.” 

Long since she passed away. Engraved on memory’s tablet is this inscrip- 
tion “Blessed are the pure in heart.”” My Mother. 

Of another, bereft by sudden death of her husband, she was left with four 
little ones, two boys, two girls. With a firmness characteristic of our Revolu- 
tionary mothers, from whom she was a descendant, she turned her face towards 
the rising sun determined to keep her little flock together. For many a day 
through sunshine and storm, through heat and cold at the call of yon factory 
bell she passed through the gate to her daily toil. 

She sent her children to the Sunday school and church. Their names are 
on the honor roll of Old Pittsfield Academy. They became worthy citizens. 
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One a teacher in the public schools of a neighboring city; one a skilful surgeon 
and medical practitioner in a western city; one interested himself in town af- 
fairs, he adopted teaching as a life work. As an instructor he had few equals. 
Another became the mother of four boys, one a horseman, his name is known 
throughout the length and breath of the land. Two are brilliant lawyers, one 
of them a Judge on the Supreme bench. Another, the last but not the least, is 
the present governor of a sister state. Is it a wonder that posterity riseth up and 
calls her blessed.—Mrs. Thos. Randall. 

Of another, by accident of birth, a member of a family well known in the 
educational and literary circles of this state. Refinement and grace were in 
her face. She had of this world’s goods a plenty; she was not unmindful of the 
many blessings bestowed upon her by the Maker of us all, so when she spread 
the table for her daily meals she laid a plate for the stranger at the gate. Mrs. 
(Dr.) R. P. J. Tenney. 
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And yet another whose round face and rounder eyes told of sympathy and 
love of fellowmen; she was a lover of the flowers of the field and garden; she 
was an expert in raising of Dahlias. Every year she encircled her home with 
these beautiful flowers. I see peeking through the garden fence a pair of 
youthful, wistful eyes. I see her pluck one of the perfect flowers and with these 
words “Wouldn’t my little one like a pretty posey to give to mamma?” The 
twinkle of the eye and the smile on her lips plainly show a cheerful giver, Mrs. 
(Dea.) Wm. C. Adams. 

Of one of a musical turn of mind, whose sweet alto voice was heard for 
many a year in one of the village choirs, she deemed it a duty which she cheer- 
fully performed to use such talents given her by her Lord and Master in His 
service. Mrs. Reuben L. French. 
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A little way down the street a woman of a slightly stooping figure, when the 
cry of distress came she answered its call unhesitatingly; love and tenderness 
beamed from her eyes. Mrs. (Dea.) John L. Thorndike. 

And farther down the street, one whose Christian character and works were 
in accord with this motto, “As ye would as others would do unto you,” beauti- 
fully illustrated by her children’s gifts to our Public Library and well appointed 
Drake Athletic Field. Mrs. (Col.) James Drake. 

Of two unselfish ones whose very presence was an inspiration. Did a new 
baby come to grace a home, they came with love and tenderness to greet the 
little stranger. Was it the angel of death, with ministering hand and words of 
sympathy and hope they came—ministering angels they were—they loved their 
neighbors as themselves. Mrs. (Dr.) William Proctor, Mrs. Lewis Bunker. 

And yet another, whose presence was a very benediction to the community in 
which she lived. Mrs. Joseph Harvey. 

‘Tis said that the sins of the fathers extend even to the third generation; 
the influence of godly mothers is ever extending and will abide until time is no 
more. Sweet is the memory of by-gone days to you who answered the invitation 
to come to the homes of your childhood. On the morrow you will return to 
battle with the serious problems of life. Listen! some day, sometime, some day, 
we will receive an invitation to a home gathering from which there will be no re- 
turning to the cares, the sorrows and disappointments of life. With wisdom may 
we direct our ways so that with it will come the joyful anticipation of living in 
holy communion with our loved ones in that home where all is Love, Joy and 
Peace. 


Hon. C. W. Tobey of Manchester, former Speaker of the N. H. House of 
Representatives, paid a tribute to Pittsfield for its continuous annual observance 
of Old Home Day. He believed that spirit diffused over the country would 
carry America safely through its present depression and win a great future. 
He emphasized the fundamental value of religion to the individual and the 
nations of the world, the Golden Rule a solvent for the hardest problems of the 
race. 


Arthur Elliot Sproul, for many years a summer resident of Pittsfield, spoke 
of the significance of Old Home Week. He emphasized the importance of 
cultivating loyalty to one’s locality and country and also of an international 
mind in view of the part our country must hold in world affairs. The de- 
velopment of means of intercommunication by railway, steamship, telegraph and 
other agencies has made our planet smaller and brought new opportunities and 
responsibilities. Hence the study of geography and of other nations and 
peoples claims far more attention than in the past. The whole world is now 
one economic unit. The peace of the world and the future of America are in- 
volved in a better understanding of these world relationships. He read the fol- 
lowing original sonnet as briefly expressive of his view. 


AMERICA—BROTHERS TO NEW-Born DEMOCRACIES. 


Behold! A great hour strikes for all the earth! 

Kings shrivel. Gilded thrones.in ashes fall. 

Millions, once prostrate, stand upright. O’er all 
Swells to the skies the people’s shout: “New birth!” 
Birth of Democracy—of manly worth 

Forever quenching “power Imperial!” 

Listen, Americans! Your brothers call, 
Striving for hand-grasp ’round the whole world’s girth. 
Look they to us, who Freedom’s light long know, 
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For guidance in the path they newly tread. 
Patience, forbearance—yes, e’en love—shall show 
Our land yet leader as our Fathers led— 
Ever and always sure Oppression’s foe—- 
Great Webster’s state—New Hampshire—at the head! 


F. T. Johnson, superintendent of schools of Pittsfield and adjacent towns, 
spoke of the necessity of loyalty to the home town and of appreciation of its ad- 
vantages. He drew a picture of the Pittsfield of the future. 


Hon. J. J. Flynn, city attorney of Waltham, congratulated the town on hav- 
ing such citizens as Henry W. Osgood and E. P. Sanderson. He praised the 
ladies for the excellence of the banquet and urged young men and women to 
value life in the country especially at this period when the drift to the cities is 
excessive and the cause of many serious public conditions. 


The Hon. Guy Ham of Boston referred to the progress of America during 
the one hundred and fifty years embraced in the history. of this town. He spoke 
of the home, the church and the school as formative influences which create and 
safeguard civilization. He complimented both the ladies who prepared the ban- 
quet and all ladies present as representatives of the womanhood of a goodly town. 


So with pleasant speech of wit and wisdom and song the hours passed. 
Among the singers should be mentioned a quartette formerly existing in Pitts- 
field but of late years scattered, which comprised Mark A. Davis of Greenfield, 
Mass., George E. Foss of Harrisburg, Penn., Arthur Sanborn and Frank P. 
Green of Pittsfield. They were called out by the toastmaster and sang with 
acceptance several old time songs. 


All rose at the close and sang Auld Lang Syne, the great song of friend- 
ship of Scotland’s plowman poet. The toastmaster sounded the old school bell and 
one of the memorable events of the celebration was over. 


Otp Home Day. 


Thursday, August 25, was a perfect day, neither too warm or cool, the 
golden mean, bright, sunny and beautiful. The attendance was the largest ever 
known in the town’s history. People came from all sides and by every kind of 
conveyance except airplane and steamer for it is well known the Suncook is not 
navigable below the site of the old Cram dam. No accident occurred to mar the 
day. The police arrangements were excellent. Harry C. Green was in charge, 
assisted by Officer John Laro, special officers W. B. Ely and Burt Avery and 
Officers Hunter, Rudd, Chase and Abbott of Concord. 


THE PARADE. 


The opening event of the day was an historical and decorative parade which 
was the most elaborate and colorful spectacle ever staged here. Credit for the 
success of this feature is due to Nathaniel M. Batchelder, the chairman of the 
committee, assisted by Courtland Freese, Arthur Sanborn, Herbert W. Dustin 
and George E. Freese. 

First division: Chief marshal, Nathaniel M. Batchelder; aids, Earl A. Welch, 
Ernest Glines and George E. Freese, police officers, Harry C. Green and John 
Laro; American Band, Clifton A. Smith, leader ; Indians in Costume, members 
of Watchenoet Tribe, I. O. R. M.; Bears in Costume, impersonated by Richard 
Joy and Arthur Danis led by Indian brave, Warren Nutter, and squaw, Miss Rose 
Jenness. John Cram, Esq., and wife, the first settlers; Clifton Richardson and 
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Miss Bertha Emerson; Ebenezer Cram, the first mail carrier, with the original 

mail bags used by him, impersonated by Robert Sanderson; old fashioned coach 

containing Melvin Cram, Frank Cram, Natt A. Cram, Alroy B. Cram, Ruth Cram, 

Clifton Cram, Otis and Lena Jenness, descendants of John Cram; old wagons 

driven by Harry Jones, Frank H. Osborne, B. Montgomery ; modern rubber tired 
wagon, Miron Kimball. 


Second division: Farming implements from the old wooden plough driven 
by oxen to.the modern implements used to-day. This depicted planting and har- 
vesting potatoes, corn, hay and grain by the old fashioned and modern methods 
including tractors and was very interesting as many of the tools had never been 
seen before by those of this generation. 


Third division: Methods of fire fighting from the old leather and wooden 
buckets and hand tub to the modern auto chemical. 


Fourth division, led by drum corps under the direction of Warren Hill. Sol- 
diers of the different war periods of the town’s history, Revolutionary War, 
Mexican War and Civil War soldiers; Sons of Veterans; World War soldiers 
with mounted howitzer; and Boy Scouts. 

Fifth division, led by Suncook Union Cornet Band, George F. Georgi, lead- 
er. Decorated floats, styles depicting costumes worn by ladies from 1770 to 
1921, arranged by Mrs. F. H. Sargent and Mrs. James B. Kenney; Daughters 
of Liberty, Norris Lodge, K. of P., and Pythian Sisters, Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, Old Fashioned Husking Bee, entered by Herbert B. Fischer 
and Earl A. Welch; Abbott Downing Truck, Jenness Pond Farm Bureau Com- 
munity Club, Upper City Neighborhood Club, Suncook Ledge, I. O. O. F., and 
Beulah Rebekah Lodge, Adams Brothers, District Nurse Association; decorated 
automobiles, Dr. Walter Robbins, Boston; A. J. Griffin, Griffin and Dustin, C. F. 
Young, James McQuesten, Buffum and Jackson, H. P. Woodman, Everett Clark, 
Valley ‘limes, Dr. G. M. Bunker, Merrimac, Mass.; George E. Freese, Mrs. E. 
P. Sanderson, Waltham, Mass.; Carroll Dustin, Amesbury, Mass. Decorated 
pony teams, Dr. L. D. Gilmore, Phillis Lake, Chichester; Mrs. Walter Marchand, 
Dorothy Maxfield, Christopher Perry, Chichester. Decorated farm teams, Ivan 
Robbins, Christopher Perry, Chichester. 

The judges were George A. French, James D. Smart and L. J. Martin of 
Manchester and prizes were awarded as follows: Fraternal, Odd Fellows and 
Rebekahs, first; Knights of Pythias and Pythian Sisters, second; W. C. T. U., 
third; private, George E. Freese, C. F. Young, first; H. P. Woodman, second ; 
Dr. Walter Rollins, Alvah J. Griffin, C. E. Dustin, third; farm, Joseph Robbins, 
second; Christopher Perry, third; Styles, third; Community, Upper City Club, 
first; husking bee, second; Jenness Pond, third; trades, Adams Brothers, first; 
Buffum and Jackson, James McQuesten, second; Griffin and Dustin, Valley 
Times, third; children, District Nurse Association; Pony teams, Mrs. Walter 
Marchant, first; Phillis Lake, second; Dorothy Maxfield, Elizabeth Gilmore, 
third. 

The parade started on Main Street and its route covered all the streets of 
the village. A movie film was made which has been on public exhibition and 
will be placed among the historical treasures of Pittsfield. 


One of the paraders, Mr. B. Montgomery, submits the following verses: 


I’m an old man now, as you can see, 
Most eighty years of age, 

And when I was but ten years old 
A stable boy was made. 
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I’ve seen the fastest horses, 
The ones that made best time, 

But I never saw one that could come up 
To this old red nag of mine 


He’s fast, yes, when he’s tied, 
He’s beautiful to behold; 

He’s always gentle, kind and good— 
And that is more than gold. 


He never runs away with me, 
Or cuts up any shines, 

He’s just the best nag in the world— 
This old red nag of mine. 


This wagon too has seen its day, 
But, gosh! it used to shine, 

Yet that was long, long, long ago— 
When it was in its prime. 


I hope the thing will not break down 
But safely take us home, 

Then some darn fool can ride again, 
A hundred years to come. 


Otp Home Day LITERARY EXERCISES. 


The literary exercises of the day were held in Academy Park. They were 
preceded by a brief concert by the American Band of Pittsfield which occupied 
the Band Stand presented to the town by Frank P. Green. 

The chief feature of the occasion was a paper on the history of the town 
from its settlement (while part of Chichester) until the present time. The 
place of meeting was appropriate. Here stands the old academy founded by 
citizens of the town and later made its high school. Along the Park runs the 
beautiful Main street shaded by great and graceful elms planted long ago by an- 
other generation. Most of the churches are in sight or nearby as are the monu- 
ment to the soldiers of the Civil War, the Library containing the Tablet of the 
soldiers of the World War, the Town Hall, and the old cemetery where lies the 
founder of the town and where also and in the new cemetery sleep many whose 
memory is cherished by those who participate in the day’s celebration. These 
buildings and objects symbolize education, patriotism, government, religion and 
the pathos of life and mortality. Many present, especially those in mature years 
of age, live to-day on the high places of memory. All are affected by the spirit 
of Old Home Day in the Old Home Town. To the citizen’s mind, here were 
the church, the home, the school, the town meeting, elemental forces which have 
profoundly influenced the community and New England. Here flourished for a 
century and a half a democracy still in full vigor. On it the lights and shadows 
have fallen as upon the nation and the. world of which it is a part and whose 
fortune it shares. It was a fit setting for history which Froude says “is a 
voice forever sounding over the centuries the laws of right and wrong.” 

The music was community singing under direction of Mrs. Newman Durell. 
Mark A. Davis rendered a solo and Mrs. Ely was accompanist. 

The president, E. P. Sanderson, gave the following address of welcome. 


“Within whose breasts, wherever you may roam, 
The faith still livesthat points to childhood’s home. 
We bid you hail! the old time dream still dwells 
Upon the meadow, in the shady rills; 
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The sunlight gilds with all its ancient grace, 
The winsome beauties of your native place— 
Still Pittsfield sits, a queen, in modest pride, 
And calls heg willing subjects to her side.” 


It is with this beautiful sentiment in my mind that I extend a welcome 
and a greeting to you to-day. 

With full appreciation for the honor and pleasure which comes to me 
here in my native town, among my own people, and gathered with the descen- 
dants of those, who by their faith and their courage and their fortitude for the 
past 150 years, made possible all that we enjoy to-day. 

It is meet that we gather again in the old Academy Park where they so 
often gathered together on solemn and important occasions and recall all that 
it means to us:—to refresh our hearts and our minds with the deeds and the 
names of those noble men and women who, leaving behind them all previous 
civilization, came up to this, then wilderness of New Hampshire with their families 
and their flocks, to build their future homes, and made it always “Home Sweet 
Home” to us:—and founded in this beautiful spot in the Suncook Valley one 
of the little Republics which, joined with others, has made this great nation possi- 
ble. 

Looking backward 150 years does not in a sense seem a long period. Many 
of us can rememper the tales of the establishment of the Town, which have 
come down to us in the folk-lore of our parents and our grandparents. 

Last week in the old cemetery back of the Town Hall, I looked upon the 
last resting place of my maternal great, great grandmother, Suzanna Gordon, the 
wife of the first Moses Norris, and by her second marriage, the wife of Nathan 
White, one of the strong women and great mothers of the time, Standing in 
fuont of my present residence on Sunset Hill, on the old Governor Road, which 
I believe was the first and only road into Pittsfield at that time, I realized that 
this woman with her three sons, with great courage and fortitude, after the death 
of Moses Norris, came with the other early settlers of the time, and took up and 
carried on the work which he had started, and that they must, in the rude convey- 
ances of 150 years ago, have come up over that very road on which I was then 
standing. I realized that men and women like these and many hundreds of 
others, who came earlier or later, made possible the building of our beautiful 
Town. 

And 75 years later my grandfather, Daniel Sanderson, and his family of 
small children, with other pioneers, came over a better road and to a larger settle- 
ment to help manage the new Cotton Mill just built in Pittsfield, and even at that 
time there were no buildings on this side of Main Street, between the Congre- 
gational Church and the Squire Emerson House, except the Town Hall. 

In reviewing the past, it is within my own recollection, as a boy in the streets 
of Pittsfield, that with reverence and awe, I looked upon the prominent men of 
that time, and I well remember, as clearly as if I saw them today—John Berry, 
Col. James Drake, Jeremiah Clough, Peter Hook, Isaac Smith, Jeremiah Clark, 
Squire Benjamin Emerson, Squire Reuben T. Leavitt, Abraham French, Jack- 
son Freese, Dr. R. P. J. Tenney, Deacon Wm. C. Adams, Isaiah Berry, Sylvester 
French, Charles H. Sargent, Reuben L. French, Peabody Adams, Lowell Brown, 
Charles H. Carpenter, and the list could be continued much beyond this. I re- 
member with what seriousness and ability they handled, in their day and their 
generation, and successfully handled too, the affairs of the Town. 

And those of a little later period, whose names it would be impossible not 
to mention with proper reverence on an occasion of this kind: Hiram A. Tuttle, 
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Sherburn J. Winslow, John Cate French. Josiah Carpenter, Wm. Henry Berry, 
who collectively and individually, did so much for the best interests and prosper- 
ity of the town. 

With faith and courage, these people, taking up the work of the early settlers 
of the first 75 years, did their share to lay out new streets and new roads—es- 
tablish new factories and new enterprises—which work has been continually 
going on, even to the present time. 

From these lessons of faith and courage and accomplishment, I want to 
speak of my text in these words of welcome to-day, and that is FAITH. St. 
Paul says “Faith, Hope and Charity” or Love as we now interpret it. It is true 
that he said “the greatest of these is Love,” but he put FAITH first,—and in all 
of the acts of our forefathers, this element of Faith stands out more prominently 
than anything else. 

The Faith and the courage of John Cram, and those early settlers in coming 
here to establish their home and their business—the Faith of those later settlers 
who built larger mills and developed more fully, the possibilities of our Town— 
the Faith that built the roads, cleared the land and built the bridges, the dams, 
the factories, the stores, the schools, the churches. and the homes, not only here 
but in all our New Hampshire Towns—has never been exemplified more clearly 
or exceeded in any other work of life. 

They had their troubles and their worries and their tribulations, which 
with less Faith and less courage, would have caused them to have given up the 
battle. The Revolutionary War—the War of 1812—dark days of 1815-16, the 
Panics of 1837, 1857, 1873, the great Civil War of 1861—the pestilence and 
famine years which came between these periods—were all a part of their life and 
their work to overcome, and they did overcome, with their Faith and their cour- 
age, all.of these troubles and all of these difficulties—and following each of them, 
Pittsfield came forth larger, stronger and better than before. 

We, their successors of to-day, feel at times that we and the world at large 
are passing through troubles and trials of which we cannot see an end, and which 
at times it seems almost impossible to surmount, but in looking back over the 
history of the last 150 years, we must realize that these troubles are no larger 
to us than many of these instances and periods of the past were to our fore- 
fathers, and it is for us to take from their history and their lives that same faith 
which sustained them under similar conditions on similar occasions, the great les- 
son,—and have our Faith strong in the future. 

History shows that practically all of the early settlers of this Town were at 
that time citizens of our great sister nation, Great Britain, and that we and they 
have the same blood and the same courage and the same power which have so 
often been exerted in the past. Therefore, let us realize that America and Eng-’ 
land, the two great nations of modern times, will surmount all of the temporary 
difficulties and troubles of the world to-day, and that the peace and happiness and 
prosperity which will follow, will cover them all, as the flowers of New England, 
in their beauty, cover the last resting places of our departed loved ones. 

And with this sentiment of Faith and Courage and Love, let me welcome 
you today, with the assurance that in the future, as always in the past, Truth 
and Justice and Courage of our common people, in time, will accomplish all of 
this. 

Therefore, with the Faith of our Fathers, let us to-day, in the words of that 
old hymn—familiar to us and to them, for so many years— 

“Fling out our banner high and wide, 
Seaward and skyward let it shine, 


Nor might, nor strength, nor merit ours, 
We conquer only by this sign.” 
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The Hon. John King Berry of Boston was introduced and delivered the 
historical address which was as follows: 


John Cram, Esquire, His Discovery of What is Now the Village 
of Pittsfield, New Hampshire, and Some of the Consequences, 


President Sanderson and Friends— 


About a year ago I was assigned the duty of presenting at this time a review 
of the history of this town because I have previously spoken a few times upon 
documents and facts received from my father, Nehemiah Chase Berry, Esq., a 
lawyer, born here in 1811 and deceased in Boston, Massachusetts, in 1892, and 
because I have been here every summer since that of 1859. 

I have accepted and tried to perform the service, relying upon the most 
valuable assistance of your fellow townsmen, Hon. Frank S. Jenkins and Hon. 
Nathaniel S. Drake, real historians, who have supplied much of the matter I 
shall present, have stimulated me to further research, and have acted as censors 
of my composition. 

They have given me a valuable scrap-book made by the Judge of Extracts 
from newspapers published here years ago containing contributions of Dr. and 
Rev. Jeremiah Blake, born here in 1800, and deceased in Gilmanton in 1890, 
Hon. John Cate French, and others; the Pittsfield Register published in 1905; 
and “History of Pittsfield in the Great Rebellion” by the late Henry L. Robin- 
son, a few copies of which can be obtained from Judge Jenkins. 

After my address was written I received a copy of “Annals of Old Home 
Week in 1901,”. which gives much valuable history which | have not attempted 
to repeat, but which you should know. 

We do not claim to have thoroughly covered the ground or to have mention- 
ed all the facts and people that might well be spoken of, but we have endeavored 
to present in an orderly way principal facts and some of the prominent people 
connected at some time with the town. If it shall appear to you that there is 
too much “Berry” in it, please consider that it is because | have naturally known 
more of them than I have of other families and not because I have wished to 
advertise them. If any person here thinks that his or her family has not been 
fairly recognized, it is their privilege to write up what they think should have 
been said on the subject and present it to Judge Jenkins as additional material 
for a history of the town which he hopes may be published. 

The time allowed for the delivery of this address is one hour, and I’ve “boil- 
ed it down,” so to speak, to run it pretty near to schedule. If anybody faints 
or there is a fire alarm during the reading I shall claim “time out” and continue 
to read to the deaf people who kindly remain faithful and sympathetic. 

Omitting a complete history I had prepared of the early settlers in what is 
now Southeastern New Hampshire (who, by the way, were neither Pilgrims 
nor Puritans), it is sufficient for our purpose to say that in 1638 Exeter was 
settled by Rev. John Wheelwright and about twenty families from what has 
since become Quincy, Massachusetts, they having been expelled from the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony of Puritans as heretics. 

In the same year the territory long known as Hampton, Hampton Falls and 
Seabrook was settled by several families from Norfolk County, England, who 
joined Nicholas Easton there. I do not find that they came on account of any 
special religious belief or form of worship. I think there were many Quakers 
among them, of whom there were many in England at that time. 
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In 1656 two refined Quakeresses, who arrived in Boston from England by 
way of the Barbados, were imprisoned, publicly scourged as heretics, and told 
by the Puritans to leave their colony. In 1658 some Quakers received a similar 
warm reception. Quakers thereafter settled in Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, 
New Hampshire and Maine. In 1671 John Burnyeat established their settle- 
ment in the Piscataqua River district; and in 1700 about one-third of the in- 
habitants of that district and of southeastern New Hampshire (as it now is) were 
Quakers, accustomed to have large meetings in Hampton and Newbury. 

I give you this to prepare you for a little surprise you may have when I 
speak of what Friend Albert N. Peaslee told me on the 23rd inst. 

In 1719, several Presbyterian Scotch-Irish families came from London- 
derry in the North of Ireland and settled the town of Londonderry here, which 
subsequently developed Manchester, Derry and other adjacent towns spreading 
eastward through Chester into Epsom. 

In 1722, the town of Nottingham, was incorporated and settled in 1727 by 
Capt. Joseph Cilley and others. He was the ancestor of Mrs. William Henry 
Berry, whom many of you remember as one of the sterling, influential women 
of Pittsfield, survived by worthy children, some of whom may be here to-day. 

In 1727 this section of the country was claimed by the Colonists of Boston 
and Massachusetts Bay although disputed by those claiming under Mason and 
Wheelwright. In consideration of and as pay for the services of New Hamp- 
shire people in fighting the Indians for many years before and after that year, 
much of this country above Exeter, Hampton and Londonderry was granted by 
Massachusetts authority in townships defined by surveys, the grantees generally 
living at a considerable distance from the tracts in the wilderness granted to them. 

Thus between 1727 and 1767 the townships of Pembroke (granted as Sun- 
cook), Epsom, Chichester, Barnstead, and Gilmanton had been granted and a 
few settlers had located in them. 

Chichester was granted to Nathaniel Gookin and others of Hampton and 
Paul Merrill, or Morrill, had been induced to settle in the southwesterly part or 
first division by the gift of 500 acres of land there. Other towns created within 
those forty years were Epping set off from Exeter, Raymond set off from 
Chester, Northwood and Deerfield set off from Nottingham. 

But, prior to the treaty between England and France, in 1763, what is now 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Northern New York and Canada, adjoining 
on the north, were full of fighting between the English, French and Indians, in 
which New Hampshire settlers were forced to take part. The pioneer always 
had to have his gun within reach for the hostile redskin, and was frequently 
called at short notice to join expeditions to the North. When away on such 
occasions the women and children in the territory with which we are concerned 
were conducted to the stockade and garrison at Nottingham. 

In 1747, when Charles McCoy, whose name since designates the mountain 
in Epsom, was trying to take his wife and child to that place, Indians captured 
his wife, carried her to Canada and sold her as a slave to a Frenchman. The 
story is that she subsequently came back but later said she wished she had stay- 
ed in Canada, from which some of you may be unkind enough to: infer that 
Charles was not Coy enough. But if she had to climb his mountain often it was 
not strange for her to have preferred the fertile plains of Canada. 

In 1749 the township of Chichester extended from what is now Pembroke 
on the Southwest to Barnstead on the Northeast, with Epsom and Northwood 
lying to the East. It was laid out into lots which were drawn for by the proprie- 
tors, among the latter being Thomas Cram, John Cram, Benjamin Cram, and 
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John Wentworth, then Lieut. Governor of the Province, who drew a house lot 
and 500 acres, subsequently including the farms of Tenney Batchelder and 
Reuben T. Leavitt on the Southeasterly slope of Catamount. 

The census of 1767 of Southeastern New Hampshire showed the inhabi- 
tants settled for the most part as follows: 


PONCE 5k kave vescacereadenunkos 4466 ee cee ess Oe eee 1189 

Londonderry (Now Manchester ED ntxe cetsaccadvendomedin 1064 
SE TED. seaeiavsiexsesaiovens 2389 ION. ‘65 cadie muah ice enue 1001 

SMD codediscrreaduvcnsnkounbaw 1690 SEE. 4 e040 tds eenetddceasaasies 752 

BE ccecededeeecuddconwecdebewen 1614 CE ictuaihddtscanaawaeaades 250 

Ds iid ig died ae chs oie SON 1410 EES S Sialbitt es Mas bbe cee aie ees 239 

PE EP ita cnvencavecah saceeae 1381 Chichester not mentioned 

DEE. cikéarexnawsanessendens 1281 

DE Addeoceseniesehscseaecseens 1232 


So we see that in 1767 Hampton (included in Hampton Falls) was well 
settled and the proprietors of the township of Chichester lived there and wanted 
to sell it. Men from Exeter had settled in Gilmanton in 1761, and others began 
to settle in Barnstead in 1767. Belknap, the standard historian of New Hamp- 
shire, says “The improvement of the country at this time occupied the minds of 
the people.” Also, that between 1771, when the province was divided into five 
counties, and 1791 the country was much improved in respect to roads: that its 
business was chiefly in furs, fish and lumber, and its seaport was Newburyport. 

John Cram came in 1768, at the request of the proprietors to explore and 
report upon their lands. He had been engaged in the French and Indian Wars and 
had the reputation of being a man of good judgment and trustworthy, and a 
leader among men. Upon his report to the Hampton proprietors he was given a 
deed of the water rights or mill privileges, one hundred acres of the adjacent 
lands and fifteen pounds in money. Later he bought 1100 acres more at 10 cents 
per acre so that he owned about all the land included within the present limits of 
our village. At a still later period, he bought 100 acres more, part of which is 
now owned and occupied by his great-grandson, Frank E. Cram, out on the Til- 
ton Hill Road. The latter was a selectman of this town in 1901, when the first 
Old Home Day was held here. 

From 1769 to 1774 John Cram built a permanent dam, about where the 
present one is above the cotton factory, a saw-mill, a frame house, barn and out- 
buildings. His house was where the Washington Hotel now is: his barn on the 
site of the present Union Block: his corn barn opposite his house on premises a 
few years ago of Dr. R. P. J. Tenney, and now of Mr. Harold M. French. In 
that corn barn he established the first school. He added a grist mill below his 
saw mill. He was assisted in his undertaking by a young man named Chase 
and probably by men from Epsom and Hampton in the first few years. He was 
forty-four years old in 1774 when he brought his family here. 

If you think of his sawmill as equipped with a circular saw you are mistaken, 
because that kind of a saw was‘not invented until in 1777 by Samuel Miller in 
England, and did not get into general use in this part of the country at Hart- 
well’s mill until about 1868. The saws in use in John Cram’s time were of 
strips of steel properly notched for teeth fitted into a strong, rectangular sash and 
known as sash saws, which sash worked up and down in a strong frame. The 
sash was made to operate up and down by a rod whose lever end extended to a 
crank on one end of the water wheel shaft. In other words, the log was pushed 
up against a saw working vertically instead of by circular motion, as in later 
years. Very likely John Cram had to send to England for his saw: possibly he 
got one in Newburyport or Boston. 

In 1775 John Cram was commissioned a Captain to enlist men for the New 
Hampshire force for the Revolutionary War. 
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In 1776 by vote of freeholders and inhabitants, attested by Daniel Knowlton, 
Jonathan Stanyan, and Simeon Hilyard, the Committee of Safety, Capt. John 
Cram was recommended to and appointed by the General Court, then held at 
Exeter, a Justice of the Peace, an office of much more importance then than it 
is now. Under the law of England prevailing here at that time this gave him 
the title of “Esquire,” one of dignity next above “gentleman” and below that of 
a “Knight.” So you can remember that John became “Esquire Cram” in the 
same year that the Declaration of Independence was signed and was a magistrate 
with power to keep the peace. 

In 1777 he was chosen one of those to regulate prices in Chichester. 

I came across a petition of the Committee of Safety in 1776 for the towns 
of Newburyport, Haverhill, and ten other towns in the neighborhood of the 
Merrimack River to the Council of the Colony of New Hampshire complaining 
of the profiteering in the necessaries of life then prevalent, which sounds much 
like what we have heard and suffered within recent years. 

In John Fiske’s History of the American Revolution, I found the following 
as to the money and prices of those times: 


CONTINENTAL CURRENCY 


In 1778, paper dollar was worth 16 cents in Northern States. 
in iz; i fs ~ FZ *  Seuthern 
In 1780, ” id ‘ “ 2 ” and before the end of year ten 
paper dollars were worth 1 cent. . 
(Whence arose the expression “Not worth a Continental’) (Dollar). 
Indian corn sold in Boston @ Wholesale $150.00 per bushel 


@ 
Butter . ; : @ 12.00 per pound 
Tea P : , ‘ : @ 90.00 per pound 
Sugar ; , R ; @ 10.00 per pound 
Beef @ 8.00 per pound 
Coffee . ; ‘ ‘ @ 12.00 per pound 
Flour ; ; : ; ; @ 1,575.00 per barrel 
Samuel Adams paid for hat and suit of clothes ....$2,000.00. 


Washington said it took a wagon load of money to buy a wagon load of 
provisions. 

Four months’ pay of a private soldier would not buy a single bushel of wheat 
for his family. 

Money ceased to circulate, debts could not be collected, and there was a 
general prostration of credit. 

With such conditions in the towns at the South we can well imagine the 
hard times with which John Cram had to deal. 

In 1781 the following inhabitants of Chichester petitioned the General Court 
that the second and third divisions of that town be set off for a new town. 


PETITIONERS FOR TOWN OF PITTSFIELD, NoveEMBER 24, 1781. 


Barton, Ebenezer Eaton, Daniel Prescott, Ebenezer 
Barton, Josiah Eaton, Elisha Ring, Samuel 
Berry, Joshua Eaton, John Sanborn, Edmond 
Bickford, Thomas Fogg, Jonathan Sanborn, James 
Blaso, John Garland, Jonathan Sargent, Edward 
Brown, James Gilman, Daniel Smith, Winthrop 
Brown, Jonathan Goss, Joseph Thurston, Benjamin 
Chase, William Haskell, Job Tibbetts, Robert 
Clifford, Ithiel Leavitt, Reuben Towle Tilton, John 

Cram, John Libbee, Isaac Tinkers, Jonathan 
Cram, Reuben Marston, Joseph White, Josiah 
Cram, Wadleigh Munsey, William White, (Jona) Nathan 
Dow, Jonathan Nudd, Benjamin 


Drake, James Philbrick, Samuel 
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The petition was granted, the town incorporated March 27, 1782, and called 
Pittsfield in honor of the elder William Pitt, the champion of the American 
Colonists, and on May 12 the first town meeting of Pittsfield was called by and 
held at the home of John Cram, inn-holder, at which he was elected to go to 
Concord to form a plan of Government. Also Winthrop Smith, Job Haskell, 
and James Drake were chosen the first Board of Selectmen, and John Cram, 
Town Clerk, in which office he served until 1800 inclusive, serving one year 
as a Selectman. 

In 1783, the Selectmen certified that there were 120 persons in Pittsfield 
to pay a poll tax. 

In 1784, the Colony tax imposed on Pittsfield was nearly double the amount 
assessed against Chichester, indicating that about two-thirds in value of the real 
and personal property of the original township of Chichester was considered to 
have been set off into Pittsfield. 

In the period between 1782 and 1802, inclusive, said James Drake, grand- 
father of our Nathaniel S. Drake, served 17 years and my great-grandfather, 
Joshua Berry, served 8 years as Selectmen. The records do not indicate that 
the people were much troubled with town politics in those days and it is fair 
to infer that Squire Cram “fixed the slate’ at his tavern so that town meetings 
ran smoothly. 

In 1789, John Cram was one of the organizers of the First Orthodox Con- 
gregational church in Pittsfield, and he gave land sufficient for the site of the 
church and the graveyard by it, being the land now occupied by the Town Hall 
on Main Street and the cemetery by the side and rear of it. The original mem- 
bers were John Cram and his wife, Jonathan Perkins and wife, Edward Sargent 
and wife, Benjamin Nudd, and two others. Its first minister was Rev. Christo- 
pher Paige from Hopkinton, who married the widow Fletcher, of whose daugh- 
ter Grace Fletcher I will speak a little later. Mr. William Henry Berry was the 
orator at the hundredth anniversary in 1889 of the founding of the Church. 

You will recall that in 1789 Washington was first elected President of the 
United States. 

One of the first things done by the new Government, for taxation and other 
purposes, was to take an account of the people in it and I have the census of 
1790 taken of this town of Pittsfield from which those of you who wish can 
pick out your ancestors if they were here then. I will not read it, because it 


would tire you to listen to it. You can find it printed in the Valley Times issue 
of the 19th inst. The summary of it is—: 


Unitep States Census, 1790. 








Free white males 16 years 


























Finagigt | ana uvwards, Heads ot | Under 16 | Fige waite | Atl, ctner | gota 
Families included. 
147 204 220 444 4 872 
The following were included as soldiers of the Revolutionary War: 
Berry. Joshua, Lt. Garland, Jeremiah Norris, Moses 
Berry, Thomas, Lt. Goss, Joseph . Philbrick, Samuel 
Blake, Enoch, Sergt. Green, Bradbury Prescott, Ebenezer 
Brown, James Green, Jonathan Sandborn, Edmund 
Bunker, Dodifer Haskell, Job. Capt. Seavey, Isaac 
Chase, Nathaniel Jonson, Thomas Swett, Thomas R. 
Cram, Reuben Kerby, John Tibbits, Robert 
Drake, James, Lt. Knowlton. David True, John 


Fogg, Jonathan Libbee, Isaac 
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Also, these Veterans settled in Pittsfield before or after the taking of 
said Census: 


Bean, Ebenezer Lovering, (wrestler) Sias, John 
Bennett, David Tilton Hill Swett, Benjamin 
Blaso (Blaisdell) John Sanborn, James Wallis, William 
Chapman, Jonathan Sargent, Rev. Benjamin White, Josiah 
Eaton, John Shaw, John 


Twenty-seven or twenty-eight of the above named Veterans were buried 
in the Old Cemetery by our present Town Hall. 

A story of a Revolutionary Veteran is of Lovering, famous as a wrestler, 
who lived on Tilton Hill, whose wife was a large, strong Scotch woman. In 
in those days collar and elbow wrestling was much in vogue. A stranger called 
at Lovering’s one day when he was away and said he came to have a bout 
with him. Mrs. Lovering said she was sorry to have him go away disappointed 
and, to accomodate him, she would take him on. She did, and took two straight 
falls out of him, and told him that her husband generally laid her out: whereupon 
the stranger allowed he did not want any more of that family. 

Bradbury Green, a veteran, lived on Catamount, and was a drummer in the 
Revolutionary War. He liked to tell that he drummed for the procession which 
conducted Major Andre, a British Spy, to be hung, and that, at the latter’s 
request, he beat a short quick step. I have heard my father say that Bradbury 
Green taught him so that he drummed for the Militia in later years at training 
on Deerfield Parade. 

But while John Cram found and established the dam and mill site in what 
is now your village, my great grandfather, Joshua Berry found your Berry Pond 
of good water in the Spring of 1779 and soon had a famous grist mill, saw mill, 
and general store by a dam site, which attracted to its vicinity for many years 
more settlers and trade than John Cram’s did, although the Squire’s finally won 
out because he kept a tavern to which it was an easy down grade from the Upper 
City and Gilmanton, and, after 1818, Uncle John Berry dispensed good rum 
from his store on the site of what is now the Valley Times Office, the merchan- 
dise of which while good to take, is not as seductive as that which Uncle John 
sold. This town was really settled by a Cram and a Berry, a pretty good com- 
bination, especially about Thanksgiving Time. 

My great grandfather came out of the Revolutionary War a Lieutenant, was 
married in Greenland, came up here, built his log house where the front part of 
Frank Dennett’s now is on Berry Road and put in his mills at the foot of the 
short hill down from the house on the left or easterly side and a store on the 
westerly side of the road; thence the road ran southwesterly and westerly 
up the hill and overlooking the pond (now called Berry Pond Road) to what was 
early known as Governor’s Road, at corner called Knowlton’s, and now Sander- 
son’s, and thence turning northwest to go to Cram’s mills, or southeast to go to 
Northwood, Nottingham, and down country, or to keep straight ahead at the 
corner, go up over the ledge where the Quaker Burying Ground now is to the 
South Road and Epsom. 

In 1775 Daniel Eaton and Thomas Jonson came from down country, the former 
locating on the southeasterly slope of Catamount where Freeman Brown now 
lives, giving the name to Eaton Pond; the latter located on Catamount where 
Eugene A. Davis now owns, and overlooks the country for 75 miles around. 

In 1785 William Berry, brother of said Joshua, settled on Catamount and 
later built the house now owned by my sister, Miss Fanny H. Berry, on Berry 
Road. He and his descendants had much to do with the life of this town as I 
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will later show. He and his son John were well-known “characters” and kept 
men and things moving. 

In the early part of the last century, the old (Berry) road to Northwood 
Narrows ran from Capt. Joshua Berry’s straight up a very steep grade to 
Johnson’s, and then southerly over to and by the west end of William Berry’s 
house and down to Eaton’s. I’ve heard tell that Major Bill, as he was called, 
got tired of driving up to Johnson’s and across to his house, so he petitioned 
to have the road laid out along the face of the ledge as it now runs: that he had 
the Selectmen come to his house to take a view: that they saw the old road and 
the proposed new one and, by the aid of glasses, saw the wonderful view and 
other things; that they drove or rode home after dark; that when they met the 
next time they had some difficulty in recalling just what was said and done on 
that visit; and that finally the Chairman found in the top of the hat he had worn 
that day their vote to re-locate the road as prayed for signed by all three of 
them, but in handwriting not quite as well as they could write. They recalled 
with pleasure the trip, the wonderful view through the glasses, that Major Bill 
was a mighty good feller, and it wouldn’t make any difference to Johnson anyway. 
That took a crook out of the Berry Road over Catamount. 

Thomas Berry, of Greenland, a Lieutenant in the Revolutionary War, 
cousin and brother in law of Joshua, located on the westerly slope of Tucker 
Hill where Mr. Davies now is. Some Tuckers and William Watson, on Tucker 
Hill, John Tilton, John True, and Lovering located on what has long been 
known as Tilton Hill. ‘ 

After that War military training was kept up and Lieut. Joshua became 
Capt. Joshua Berry, and was so known for the last 25 years or so of his life 
until his death in 1825. Lieut. James Drake, who settled in South Pittsfield in 
1774 with good Quakers for his neighbors, was so promoted until he was long 
known as Major Drake. 

Capt. Joshua’s sons were Isaiah, who married and lived at the homestead, 
Joshua Cate, who married and built the house next this side, where Edgar Davis 
now lives: Thomas, who married and built what is now the first house on the 
northerly side of the Pond Road as you go up from the old mill-site and now 
owned by Charles M. Chase, son of Nathaniel Chase. Joshua Cate Berry built 
a blacksmith and wheelwright’s shop nearly opposite his house by the brook, 
which he worked in about forty years from 1816: the shop was torn down 15 or 
20 years ago. 

In 1796 the road was made from Capt. Joshua’s as it now runs, down “shingle 
mill” hill past Philester S. Elliott’s and through the sand hills to the present 
village. That hill in Berry Road just beyond where Lewis Adams now lives 
was called “Shingle Mill” because, for many years after 1825, said Joshua C. 
Berry had a dam and shingle mill on the brook on the northeast of the road. 

In the period from 1787 to 1800 Capt. Joshua Berry’s account book shows 
62 men with whom he did business at his store and mills, probably only a part 
of his customers. 

In an article of the late Henry L. Robinson I find that he obtained much 
information from my uncle, Jonathan M. Berry, then of Evanston, Illinois, 
and other sources, from which he wrote that in and about 1796 the houses and 
buildings in the present village and to the south and east along Governor’s Road 
and Berry Pond Road were those of John Cram (where a part of the Washing- 
ton House now is), the meeting house (now the Town Hall) ; house of Jonathan 
Cram opposite: Jonathan Fogg’s (now owned by Ralph W. Sanborn) ; the par- 
sonage built by Rev. Christopher Page, now owned by William B. Ely; then, 
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about a mile and a half beyond, Simon Green’s (late of J. C. McIntosh and now 
owned by Sanderson) ; then Elder David Knowlton’s where Mr. Sanderson has 
his summer residence. Then turning to the northeast into Berry Pond Road 
there were the Freewill Baptist Meeting House, and several dwelling houses be- 
fore reaching Capt. Joshua Berry’s store and mills. Robinson called that a 
business street of the town. Going west from Cram’s mill at that time my 
information is that just across the river was Lyford’s tannery and a_ school 
house near by. Houses “above the river,” as that section was called, were those 
of James Cram, the bricks in the chimney hauled from Epping (by ox-team, of 
coursé) ; the Lyford house, later of William G. French; Ebenezer and Samuel 
Prescott’s houses on Concord Hill; and those of David Drake, John Sias, Thomas 
R. Swett, Jonathan Perkins, Jabez James, Samuel Batchelder, Edward Sar- 
gent and Benjamin Nudd scattered to the west and northwest. The “Upper 
City,” as it was called, above and beyond Lyford Hill had a store kept by William 
Simpson, another by Job Demerritt; a blacksmith’s shop of Lieut. John Hill; 
the house of Robert Tibbetts, a tavern, the postoffice, a harness maker’s, a car- 
penter’s, and shoemaker’s shops. There was a stage route from Concord through 
Chichester to what is now called Kelley's corner, then over Ring’s (later Brown’s) 
Hill to Upper City and Gilmanton. 

Now you have come with me to the year 1800 and I hope you have in mind 
a tolerably good picture of Pittsfield as it was then known and seen by Squire 
Cram near the close of his life as he viewed the results of his coming here in 
1768. Of course you would like a picture of John Cram himself. The best I 
can do. for you is to say that I caused strict search to be made in and about the 
several. apartments of Hen. Osgood’s Studio and Hen is very positive that he 
hasn’t seen the negative of John Cram since Newman Durell was in there last 
to borrow some bait. 

On: August 30, 1803, John Cram born in Hampton Falls, Nov. 12, 1730, 
passed on to his reward, having served the inhabitants of the towns of Chiches- 
ter and Pittsfield as Justice of the Peace, Town Clerk, Selectmian, Surveyor, saw 
and grist miller, tavern-keeper, and public spirited citizen for over thirty years. 
Dr. Jeremiah Blake, historian, and Mr. William Henry Berry have spoken of 
him as the “Father of the Town of Pittsfield.” Mr. Berry also said of him 
“Looked up to and respected by all, his word was law. For more than 25 years 
he was an official of the town, serving without compensation, except expenses 
paid out. Monarch of all he surveyed, he exercised his trust wisely and well. 
He was a strong, devoted Christian character.’ 

Passing along with the history of the town we note that in 1810 its popula- 
tion was 1050 (a gain of 178 or 19% since the 1790 Census). 

In: 1812 the village consisted of the Congregational Meeting House where 
the Town Hall now (1921) is; the next building west of that was a store, and 
the next west of that one house of William Butters, Esq., since replaced by the 
Advent Church and residence lately of Dr. Wheeler and next west, at corner of 
Road to Barnstead, was house of Fogg, later of Carroll and the tavern kept by 
W. Bryant Drake, which burned down June 18, 1865 and was succeeded by the 
residence of Gov. Tuttle, now owned and occupied by Dr. Frank H. Sargent, 
who can issue only a limited number of prescriptions for that alleged medicine 
Berry dispensed as a beverage at sight of the coin only. The next building of 
importance further west was the homestead of John Cram, then occupied by his 
son, John Cram. Crossing the bridge, on the Concord Road, were the houses 
of Hilliard and David Smith, and at the top of the hill were those of Ebenezer 
Prescott and his son, Samuel W. Prescott, as before stated. Going back to the 
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bridge and following around were a blacksmith shop, a fulling mill, a carding 
mill, Lyford’s Tannery, and the River Schoolhouse. The paper at that time 
used was unruled; blank copy and account books were home-made. There were 
no lead pencils, but pieces of lead were used, some obtained from land near 
Berry Pond. Ink was home-made, some made of iron, copperas and vinegar, 
some of maple bark and copperas, obtained by boiling rocks containing copper: 
such rock was found near Wild Goose Pond. 

Dr. Jeremiah Blake, born in Pittsfield in 1800, has written that during his 
boyhood the boys were taught reading, spelling, writing and arithmetic, and the 
girls were taught the same except arithmetic, because it was thought they didn’t 
need to know it since their business was to do housework, spin, weave, milk the 
cow, and make butter and cheese. Another reason probably was that the ancients 
didn’t want the girls and women folk to get too familiar with the small amount 
of money there was in circulation and increase the circulation of it by requiring 
the purchase of goods, even for short dresses and finery, to attract the attention 
of the boys. But school copy-books in possession of Mr. Drake used here by 
some girls in 1815 show that some girls were then “some” on sums. 

This reminds me of an interesting fact I came across in examining Capt. 
Joshua Berry’s account book, wherein I found that in 1795 he first mentioned 
having paid Abram French ten dollars, which he charged as 3£ English money; 
and not until in 1806 did he change from keeping his accounts in English to 
United States money. This suggests that United States money began to circulate 
in 1795, but it took ten or eleven years for the old-timers to get used to it. 

Dr. Blake also wrote that in 1809 and 1810 the first road wagon—called a 
Dutch wagon—and the first bellows-top chaise were seen in town as novelties. 
I remember such a chaise stored up overhead in the woodshed of my grand- 
father, Joshua C. Berry, the blacksmith, prior to 1870, the large heavy wheels 
of which finally were used on the rear of a hayrack. 

In 1807-1808 there were the Embargo and Non-Inter-ourse Acts, which 
injured American merchant shipping and caused great dis:ontent, which led 
up to the War of 1812 waged along the border of Canada, along the Atlantic 
Coast and some in the Gulf States. 

In 1814 there was a great alarm at Portsmouth because several English 
warships were just outside the harbor threatening to send in men to destroy the 
town. The New Hampshire Militia were hastily called. Capt. Godfrey of the 
Epsom Light Infantry Company volunteered its services and asked for men from 
Pittsfield. Enoch Blake, son of Sergeant Enoch Blake, a Revolutionary War 
Veteran, and others volunteered. The Company from Epsom and Pittsfield 
marched behind a good band to Portsmouth and were acclaimed by the people 
there as being the handsomest company that ever marched through the town. 
I fail to find any record of a battle being fought there, and therefore assume that 
the mere appearance of Pittsfield and Epsom men as being ready for a fight was 
quite sufficient to discourage the British. 

In 1813, this town and vicinity was visited by an epidemic of what was then 
called Spotted Fever, since known as Spinal Meningitis, and many of the af- 
flicted died within a few hours of being attacked by it. Dr. Shannon was the 
leading local physician and sent to Londonderry and other towns for doctors to 
come who worked day and night. At that time Thomas Berry, a son of Capt. 
Joshua, made a famous ride from here to Portsmouth to get medicine, making 
the round trip by relays of horses of relatives and friends along the road in nine 
hours, greatly to the surprise of the doctors. Remarkable as that trip was, com- 
pare the means of transportation with the fact that to-day we could telephone 
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Portsmouth and have the medicine here within two hours by automobile. 

In 1815 there was a wide-spread destruction of old growth pine by a storm 
which lasted several days. 

In 1816 there was a frost every month. to the ruin of the crops. If our 
friend, Mr. Frank Muzzey the auctioneer, were telling this story, I suppose he 
would try to make you believe that men wore their overcoats and gloves and 
earned their bread by the icicles on their brows at haying time. It is said that 
famine in the winter was such that many men walked down country and toted 
back corn on their shoulders to save their families and live stock. 

From 1800 to 1818, Rev. Benjamin Sargent ably performed the difficult 
feat of persuading the Orthodox Congregationalists and the Baptists of all be- 
liefs in the village and westerly part of the town to unite and worship under his 
ministration. He certainly was a theological diplomat, apparently living about 
one-hundred years ahead of his time, since, not until comparatively recent years, 
was it known that such good people have been willing to consolidate and _ co- 
operate. It is said that during the most of that period there were two deacons 
of his church, one a Congregationalist and the other a Baptist. It is easy to see 
how, with such an ancestor, our present Dr. Sargent is popular with all the 
townspeople. 

In 1817 there came to this town from Durham, Mr. James Joy, whom I 
consider as the successor of John Cram, Esq. He was a skilled blacksmith and 
iron worker. He soon bought the mill privilege and property remaining in the 
village which had been John Cram’s on the easterly side of the river, and estab- 
lished a scythe factory which was carried on by him and some of his sons until 
about 1840. He established a great reputation for himself and the town for 
the quality and quantity of the scythes made and sold. He caused the town to 
advance from a country village to a factory town. He was a quiet, thoughtful 
and very systematic man, and, in a broad way, a great benefactor of the town 
and of its people.. As a result of his efforts the cotton factory which you now 
have here was established by him in 1827, which, as you know, has been a stand- 
ard and unfailing industry of the town ever since, giving employment first to 
the native-born men and women and .then, as they emigrated, to others until, for 
many years, the town has had the valued assistance of sturdy and industrious 
people generally known as of French Canadian ancestry. Great credit is due to 
Mr. George E. Kent for the success of that business here. 

In 1818 John Berry opened a general store on the site of the present Valley 
Times Office. He was a son of Major William Berry, of Catamount, previous- 
ly mentioned. Major William had a large family of sons and daughters, named 
Edward, Thomas, William, John, Hannah, Mehitable, Katherine, Cotton, Isaiah, 
Gilman and Abigail. When asked who his children were he readily answered 

“Ned, Tom, Bill, John, 
Han, Hit, Kit, Cot, 
Saiah, Gil, Abigil, 
And the baby.” 
which is the only triplet I have heard of among the Berrys. 

Of these sons, Edward, Thomas and William had good farms and buildings 
on the road running east from the village to Northwood Narrows and, with 
three sons of Capt. Joshua Berry, located farther on; then Major William Berry, 
and, down near Tucker Hill, Jerry Berry, son of Lieut. Thomas. Those families 
gave the name of “Berry” to the road. John Berry built a large house next to 
his store here on the site now owned by Mr. Everett Clark. Most of those 
families had numerous children who were brought up in the old fashioned way 
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to attend church every Sunday. Their regular attendance at church accounts 
for the statement of Mr. William Henry Berry in his address previously refer- 
red to, “that thirty persons by the name of Berry have been members of this 
church, and I can well remember when 50 persons by the name of Berry were 
in constant attendance here Sabbath days.” 

To go back a little, we should remember that in 1791 Elder David Knowlton, 
as he was called, established the First Free-Will Baptist Church within the town- 
ship on Catamount, at the junction of Governor’s and Berry Pond Roads. He 
and his son, Ebenezer, his successor in the ministry, were famous as eloquent, 
strong preachers and their congregations were composed of people who came 
from a considerable distance to hear them. As the growth of the population 
changed, that Baptist Church was moved down on to Berry Road at the foot 
of Shingle Mill Hill and a modest cottage was built for a parsonage alongside of 
it. For several years that church flourished there until about 1830 when it was 
transferred to the village where it now flourishes under able pastorate of Rev. 
W. H. Getchell who is also an understudy for the Angel Gabriel. 

Also since about 7802, our Quaker Friends who had settled on Catamount 
and particularly on its beautiful southern slope in and just beyond what has so 
long been known as Dowboro have had their meeting house on the Dowboro 
Road at corner of Berry Pond Road with a burying ground at the sunimit of 
the road above Knowlton’s and now Sanderson’s Corner. The original meeting 
house was much larger than the present one and had galleries. 

I find that Jacob Peasley did business with Capt. Joshua Berry in 1789. 
The Peaslee family have long been known. as eminent among our Quaker neigh- 
bors in the southerly part of the town. Another was Jacob Jones, maker of the 
tall oldfashioned eight-day clocks much in demand here 100 years ago. When 
preparing this address | wrote Mr. Albert N. Peaslee for information as to the 
early Quaker settlers here. On my arrival here Thursday evening, the 23rd inst, 
I found his letter saying that Elijah Peaslee, in 1766 or 67, lo~ated on the easterly 
side of Catamount, where Everett Stockman now lives, on a 500 acre farm and 
had a large two-story house, which was burned. Can you beat the Quaker? He 
was here a year ahead of John Cram and hasn’t dropped behind his descendants 
yet. 

John Berry occupied the store spoken of for fifty years, succeeding James 
Joy as a Town Benefactor and most prominent man, in the latter years of his 
life familiarly known and endeared as “Uncle John.”He was assisted in his busi- 
ness by his brother Thomas, who also ran a saw mill. When asked what he 
kept in his store Uncle John used to say “a little salt, a little fish, and lots of 
rum.” In those days rum was drunk on all occasions and at births, marriages 
and funerals. Uncle John’s rum was teamed from Newburyport by his brother 
Thomas, and others. In preparing this address the query arose as to why it was 
obtained at Newburyport rather than in Portsmouth. Whereupon I wrote my 
class-mate, Arthur O. Fuller, Esq., for many years a lawyer in Exeter, for answer 
to my question, and he says in his letter of July 12th last that, until about 1840 
and the building of railroads, Newburyport was on a par with Boston as a port 
and business center, and the trading of Exeter and towns above in New Hamp- 
shire was done there; that, since Caldwell’s rum distilled there was famous and 
in great demand by the ancients, it probably helped to hold the trade for New- 
buryport. He added that it was the custom for ships to sail from there having 
tall masts, which were sold abroad at high prices for Jamaica rum and molasses, 


and the vessels returned with shorter masts which they carried to replace those 
sold. 
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Uncle John Berry was very patriotic. Robinson says of him, in the Civil 
War he was the agent for the Soldiers’ Aid Society, visited every man from 
town after he went to camp, saw that he was supplied with everything he want- 
ed, and afterwards looked out for his family. 

John McDonough Berry, son of Uncle John, went to Minnesota years ago 
as a lawyer and was for many years distinguished as a Judge of its Superior and 
Supreme Courts, the decisions of which latter have long been cited as standards 
by the Courts of our land. He had the reputation of being one of the great 
lawyers of that State in the period of the development of law in connection with 
its great railroading, milling and other industries in its early years. 

The Grace Fletcher previously spoken of was one of the beautiful and 
notable girls of her time. She met Daniel Webster in his home town of Salis- 
bury, became his wife in 1808 and lived in Portsmouth until 1817, when they 
moved to Boston, Massachusetts. Webster began his national career as a rep- 
resentative to Congress from Portsmouth from 1813 to 1817. In later years 
they occasionally visited Mrs. Webster’s sister here. 


LIBRARIES. 


In 1804 the Pittsfield Social Library was formed, with many proprietors 
or shareholders. Their list and transfers of shares show the trend of people 
from Catamount towards the village where the last meeting was held in a tavern, 
indicating that their thirst for knowledge had abated or been overcome by the 
thirst then prevalent. But that Association was soon followed by the Pittsfield 
Atheneum Club maintaining a library: in the Academy Building and then circulat- 
ing libraries in the apothecary stores of Dr. Mack and G. D. S. Noyes. These 
were succeeded in 1895 by the Town Library under Dr. Edgar L. Carr, Henry 
L. Robinson, and Frank E. Randall, as trustees, and maintained in the drug 
store of G. H. Colbath. In 1901 the present Public Library was established by 
the gift of Hon. Josiah Carpenter and his wife, Mrs. Georgia B. Carpenter of 
Manchester (formerly of Pittsfield). Its dedication was the feature of Old 
Home Week Day on August 21st, 1901, and it is known as “The Josiah Carpen- 
ter Library,” standing on Main Street opposite the Park. The building is an 
ornament to the town and its interior is well arranged for its purpose. In books 
of reference and for general reading it is kept up to date and is well patronized. 
Also, it is intended to be a receptacle of treasures of Art, Science, and Litera- 


ture, and to serve the interests of an educated community. To be fully appreciat- 
ed it should be visited and patronized. . 


ACADEMY. 


Dr. Blake has said that “In the beginning of the last century, Dr. Abram 
Blanchard, who had settled in the town as a physician and was well educated, of- 
fered the town $500.00 as a fund towards building an academy, but that, at a 
Town Meeting called to consider the matter, it was voted not to accept the gift 
lest it should make the boys and girls lazy and unfit them for work. Not long 
after that Dr. Blanchard moved to Pembroke, made a similar offer to that town, 
which accepted it, and an Academy was built there.” 

But about 1828 Uncle John Berry and others, appreciating the need of an 
Academy in the town, incited the townspeople to subscribe for it in land, labor, 
money or material, so that in 1830 an Academy was built on land donated by 
James Joy; my grandfather, Joshua C. Berry, accepted an assignment to furnish 
$40 in hewn timber for the sills which were hewn by a man called Hewer Goss 
because he was famous for hewing timber. 
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The building was dedicated with an oration by Moses Norris, Jr. and singing 
of “Ode on Science” by a good chorus led by Enoch French. 

In its earlier years the school was well taught by students and graduates, 
frequently from Dartmouth College. My father taught there. This Academy 
was maintained for about 60 years. In 1892 the present building was erected 
largely by the gift of J. Wilson White of Nashua, a native of this town, for an 
Academy, but was thereafter used for the High School of the town. 


In 1854 the population of Pittsfield Common schools 10 

was 1828 Inventory $566,592 
No. of legal voters 460 Value of lands $359,206 
No. of sheep 700 Value of mills $4,675 
No. of neat stock 1163 Stock in trade $13,725 
No. of horses 239 Money at interest $26,189 


Among the early settlers as a soldier of the Revolutionary War I have men- 
tioned Moses Norris. While he was a solid man of the town, he and his descen- 
dants have been made famous by the career of his son. Moses Norris, Jr., who 





Moses Norris, 
U. S. Senator, 1849-1855. 


attended school here winters under Master Odiorne. He was the first graduate 
from Dartmouth College from Pittsfield in 1828. He then studied law with 
Isaac O. Barnes, Esq., of Barnstead and succeeded to his practice. In 1834 he 
moved to Pittsfield and continued to acquire great reputation as a lawyer. From 
1837 to 1840 he was a member of the House in the New Hampshire Legislature, 
in the latter year being its Speaker. In 1841 he was a member of the Governor’s 
Council, and for several years about that time was County Solicitor. From 1843 
to 1847 he was a member of Congress from the district including this town. 
In the latter year, responding to the demands of his practice, he moved to Man- 
chester. In 1849 he became United States Senator from this State and died 
while holding that honorable position in 1855. The great questions before the 
United States Senate during the term of Senator Norris were to the admission 
of California, where gold had just been discovered ; the compromise of 1850 as to 
slavery in new territory or states urged by Clay to prevent the secession of 
the Southern States and also favored by Webster. In those serious and mighty 
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struggles Senator Norris took a leading part, both in committee and upon the 
floor of the Senate, making very able speeches upon the tariff and the admission 
of Texas as a State and upon the Kansas and Nebraska question. He stood 
with Webster in favoring the 1850 compromise of Clay in order to prevent the 
secession which came eleven years later. Undoubtedly Senator Norris was the 
greatest man in political life born here. He rightfully acquired a reputation 
which should be perpetuated for his public service as a lawyer, a member of our 
New Hampshire legislature, and finally as an effective member of the United 
States Senate when it had and needed the services of some of the greatest men in 
our history. Senator Norris was an ancester of Mr. Sanderson, our President, 
on his mother’s side. 
StTaGeE LINES. 


Robinson in his book on “Pittsfield in the Great Rebellion” says that early 
in 1861 the town was small without railroad or telegraph. It was connected with 
the outside world by three stage lines; one a daily running to Concord, owned by 
True Garland, a man well-known throughout the State and to whom the soldiers 
were indebted for many acts of kindness; another to Dover, owned by Jackson 
Freese ; another running to Laconia by way of Alton driven by Pike Davis. The 
last two were tri-weekly; not, however, like the one out West the driver of 
which, when asked what he meant by “Tri-weekly,” replied that he went out one 
week and tried to get back the next. I had the pleasure of riding with True 
Garland during Civil War times and later. He was a jolly, rotund man, 
with a cheery voice, liked by everybody. He was very kind to me as a small 
boy, allowing me to ride on one of the top seats, although his passengers were not 
always quite so kind. He could work his horses over a hard hill better than any 
driver I ever saw, making them take it cheerfully on the run for about two-thirds 
of the way up and then allowing them to take their own time the rest of the 
way and along on level ground until they got their wind to start fresh again. 
He performed almost all the duties of common carrier, an expressman and a 
newspaper. During the War he shouted the chief news of the day to those 
who came out to get it as he drove along. I knew Jackson Freese but never 
rode with him. He bought the stage line between Pittsfield and Dover in 1852 
from Jackson Fogg and drove the stage until 1871 when he sold out the line 
to C. B. Leavitt. Like True Garland he was always courteous and obliging and 
was highly respected by the travelling public and people along his route. He 
was a most patriotic member of the Legislature from this town in 1860-61. On 
July 21,1896 he died here respected by all, leaving his grandson,Mr. Courtland 
Freese, who has always been a very progressive citizen, for many years past 
conducting the Globe Manufacturing Company. 

I have purposely omitted the history of the town during the period of the 
Civil War from 1861 to 1865, because it is a special subject so fully treated by 
Robinson in his book previously referred to and the time allotted to me does not 
permit me to attempt to review it. 

That was a fitting culmination of the end of the first century of a town 
founded in the patriotism of its early settlers trained in the Revolutionary War, 


who, with their descendants, kept up military training and their zeal to maintain 
the Union. 


RAILROAD. 


In 1869 largely through the efforts of Hon. John Cate French then living in 
Manchester, the Suncook Valley Railroad was brought into town. He estab- 
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lished a newspaper here mainly with a view to educating public sentiment up to 
the desirability of having the road and subscribing for its bonds and stock, the 
stock of which may now be more valuable as a memento than as an investment. 


SHOE BUSINESS. 


For about one hundred years prior to 1850 shoemaking by men who had 
small farms was customary during the winter months in their small shops with 
the help of their women folk and outsiders. In 1850 the introduction of the 
McKay and other machinery caused factories to be built in Lynn and Haver- 
hill from which it became the custom to send out the uppers, soles, heels and 
other parts to be made up into shoes in such shops in this town and vicinity, the 
shoes being made and paid for by the case. The material was brought and the 
manufactured product carried back to the factories by shoe freighters, as they 
were called, teaming between this town and the best railroad connection. A sur- 
vivor of such shoe freighters is Mr. Philester Seavey Elliot (grandson of the 
early settler from the Revolutionary War, Isaac Seavey) now towards eighty- 
five years old and living on Berry Road. 

Also I lately met on the train another freighter, seventy-five years old, re- 
turning for Old Home Week here and in Barnstead, Mr. Plummer Goodwin 
now a general storekeeper in St. Petersburg, Florida. 

Upon the introduction of the railroad here in 1869 Mr. Plummer, Mr. J. 
Orrin Tasker and others were very influential in getting shoe manufacturers to 
locate here, greatly to the benefit of the town. Mr. asker, now a retired minis- 
ter, is well-preserved and probably the oldest man in town at the age of ninety- 
five. The list of factories and firms who have occupied them, as furnished by 
the Hon. N. S. Drake, is as follows :— 

Old Shoe factory near the depot was built in 1870, and was first occupied by 
three firms viz. Charles D. Pecker, Benjamin F. Doak, and L. G. Sweatt, and 
was known as the Pecker, Doak and Sweatt Factory. They remained here sev- 
eral years and then moved away. 

The next firm to occupy the factory was Morgan, Dore and Libbey who 
came here in 1881. 

Since they left the town the factory has been occupied by: Knowles and 
Poole (for whom a new factory was built), Edward Randall and Company 
Randall, Adams and Company, Eugene P. Hill, Hill and Drake Shoe Compny, 
Hill and Greene, George D. Merrill Shoe Company. 

At the present time Adams Brothers occupy a part of the old factory and 
all of the new factory. The remainder of the old factory is occupied by the 
Globe Manufacturing Company. 

In 1879 the firm of Charles B. Lancaster and Company came to town and 
established their shoe business here in a factory situated on Joy street which 
was built by the citizens of Pittsfield for their use. This factory was run by 
water power. Later Mr. Lancaster built another factory located one hundred 
and fifty feet from the first and continued to operate both of these factories 
for many years; also a factory at Centre Barnstead, doing the largest shoe busi- 
ness of any firm that ever operated in Pittsfield. 

Since they removed from town the factory has been occupied by: W. F. 
Morgan, Jr., Blake, Allen and Company, Drake and Sanborn Shoe Company, 


Pittsfield Shoe Company, Adams Brothers who own and run it at the present 
time. 
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FARMING. 


Pre-eminent among the farmers and milk producers, not only in this town 
but in the State of New Hampshire, is Professor J. W. Sanborn whose farm 
of many hundred acres is in the towns of Gilmanton, Loudon, Barnstead and 
Pittsfield and whose local market place is in Pittsfield. 

As a young man, about fifty years ago, he was a member of the State Board 
of Agriculture, and after that, on account of his scientific knowledge relating to 
farming, he has been many years in the Agricultural Department of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri and President of the Utah State College, and has always been 
a great contributor to education for everything relating to farming and its pro- 
ducts. He has been an inspiration to the farmers of this vicinity, teaching them 
to fertilize and rotate their crops, select their live stock, and make their farms 
pay. While Professor Sanborn is the largest shipper of milk from here he has 
said “Milk is produced at a not very generous profit when all costs are rigidly 
examined, yet at a larger margin than the staple products that such farms as 
mine, located too far from the markets for the vegetables and small fruits, must 
produce. Milk would not be produced at all but for the necessity of its by- 
product manure, which is our cheapest factor for the production of plant food.” 
A saying of his is “Great things cannot come by small effort.” 

Some of the people prominent and successful as farmers years ago were 
Sylvester H. French, John J. Jenness, Capt. Isaac Smith, Miss Eliza Jenness, 
David Tilton, Sherburn J. Winslow, Daniel Watson, M. Swain Clough, J. C. 
McIntosh, George R. Drake, now Secretary of the New Hampshire State 
Grange, Moses Perkins, Col. James Drake and Isaiah Berry. But in recent years 
farming in this vicinity has changed to the production of milk, eggs, poultry and 
fruit as the best money-getters, since it is difficult to compete with the Western 
packers and shippers of hogs and beeves and their products. 

Incident to farming is the apple growing industry of the town. Several 
years ago Mr. William White, a wealthy leather manufacturer of Lowell, Mass., 
bought the Edward Berry farm on Berry Road called “Maplehurst” and con- 
verted a large area of wood and pasture land into one of the largest and best 
apple orchards not only in this State but in New England. It is under the very 
able management of Mr. Richard B. Bartlett, a man educated in fruit culture, 
who has for years had charge of it and has taken many prizes for the excellent 
fruit grown by him. Also there are the large orchards of Ira H. White, Eugene 
A. Davis, A. L. Bickford, S. S. Jenness, L. A. French and N. S. Drake by 
whom several thousand barrels are shipped in good apple years. 

But while the product from the farms, the pine and spruce forests, the 
cotton and shoe factories and other industries of the town have been considerable, 
its greatest product has been the men and women born and raised here who have 
migrated to other parts of the country and have spread its influence abroad. 
Probably the greatest of these was James F. Joy, son of James Joy, the scythe 
manufacturer, who graduated at Dartmouth College in 1833, and settled in 
Detroit, Mich., where he became one of the great railroad lawyers, President 
and Director of what have since been known as the Michigan Central; Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy; and N. Y. Central Railroads. He acquired great reputa- 
tion and wealth. It has been said that he was known in his day as the Railroad 
King of the Northwest. This was prior to 1880. 

A great man in another line was John Berry Swett, born here in 1830 and 
educated in our schools and then at the Pembroke Academy and Russell Normal 
Institute at Reed’s Ferry. In 1852 he went to California, taught and became 
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superintendent of its schools; by his publications and otherwise he established 
a system of education which has been adopted in other states and countries. He 
occasionally visited the town when on vacation. 

A famous author and journalist was Col. Thomas Wallace Knox born in 
Pembroke in 1836 and died in New York City in 1896. As an orphan he lived 
with Emery Brown and attended school in Dowboro, and later at the Pittsfield 
and Hampton Academies. In the early fifties he went to Colorado, and began 
his newspaper work with the Denver Daily News. During the Civil War he 
was correspondent of the New York Herald, and in 1866 as a special correspond- 
end for it made a trip around the World. From his experience in that trip he 
wrote books. entitled “Overland through Asia,’ “The Boy Travellers in China 
and Japan,” “The Boy Travellers in Siam,” which latter book so pleased the 
King of Siam that he conferred the “Order of the White Elephant” upon him, 
he being the first American to receive that distinguished honor. He published 
in all about 40 books, and became eminent in New York City and was given 
high place among American authors. 

Another boy who lived here with his sister, Mrs. Moses C. Neal, for many 
years was John R. Tilton who began as a painter of carriages in the shop of his 
brothers, N. C. and N. G. Tilton from which he migrated to Boston, and continu- 
ed decorative painting upon vehicles. With the encouragement and assistance 
of friends he went to Italy, studied and became a famous landscape painter. 

Undoubtedly similar sketches of many other early residents of this town, 
who have migrated and become famous, might be written, but the time allowed 
for this address prevents further mention of them. 

Of the sons of the town who have grown up here and become eminent, 
Hiram Americus Tuttle leads. Born in Barnstead on October 16, 1837, he 
came here in 1846 and spent the rest of his life here until its close, Feb. 10. 1911. 
Many of you knew him so well that words of mine are needless except for those 
who did not have the good fortune to know him. He started with nothing but 
good health and a bright mind of which he made the greatest use. As the lead- 
ing man of the town he succeeded Uncle John Berry, but in selling dry rather 
than wet goods. He had a quick, hearty way about him, knew and called every 
man by his first name, and was in turn known by everybody as “Hi,” until he 
became Governor. After having served as clerk in various places as early as 
1870 he established a clothing store here to enable the male population to fit 
themselves out to look handsome, and later with the assistance of his able sales- 
man and partner Hon. Newman Durell, he took the measure of and clothed 
many men from outside the town and state thereby acquiring a large reputation 
and business. Also for many years he was associated with men reputed for 
their sagacity and success in timber lands and lumber. Also he was a Director 
of the Boston, Concord and Montreal R. R., President of the Suncook Valley 
System (notice the word “System”), because the S. V. R.R., is said to be the 
only road in New England having a switch-back and start-over-again trackage 
which is said to have surprised the President of the Boston & Maine Road when 
he came up here once to see what some of us were kicking about. 

In 1873-4 Mr. Tuttle represented the town in the New Hampshire Legis- 
lature. In 1878 he was a member of the Governor’s Council, and in 1891-3 he 
and the town were honored by his election as Governor of the State and his ad- 
ministration was a good one. It should be remembered that he ably presided at 
the exercises on the First Old Home Week Day here in 1901. As he was a 
fine representative of the men of the town, so his estimable wife equally well 
represented its women, and should undoubtedly be accredited with much of the 
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success in life gained by the Governor. To the memory of their beautiful 
daughter, who seemed to pass away too early, they erected the “Harriet Tuttle 
Folsom Memorial Building” on Main street, opposite the residence of Dr. Sar- 
gent, formerly that of the Tuttles, as previously mentioned. Governor Tuttle 
succeeded John Cram, James Joy and Uncle John Berry as leading man of the 
town. His partner brought further honor to the town by being a member of the 
New Hampshire Senate and became the Hon. Newman Durell, as well as a 
noted angler. 

One of the strongest sons and greatest benefactors of the town of Pittsfield 
was Hon. John Cate French, born here Mar. 1, 1832 and died in Manchester, N. 
H., Jan. 8, 1900. In 1869 he organized the N. H. Fire Insurance Company of 
which he was later President for several years until his decease. The build- 
ing up of the great business of that Company is the most notable part of his 
record, and, although he had moved to Manchester, the credit of enthusing the 
people of Pittsfield to introduce the Suncook Valley R. R. into the town in 1869 
is largely his, as previously stated. He had a personal acquaintance with most 
of the people living in the town and their antecedents, and took a very deep 
interest in the town history. At the celebration of the one hundredth anniver- 
sary in 1882 of the organization of the town, he delivered a very full and able 
historical address, which it is very much to be regretted was lost, together with 
his collection of very valuable data for the same, all of which were destroyed at 
the burning of his summer residence here, not long after that celebration. 

Hon. Channing Cox during his boyhood was much in Pittsfield where his 
mother was born and where his maternal grandparents resided and for a time 
his parents. In later years he has been a lawyer in Boston and prominent in 
Massachusetts public life. At present (1921) he is Governor of Massachusetts. 

Those of my age know that for more than the last fifty years, the Hon. 
Charles Carpenter, the Hon. Josiah Carpenter and ladies of their families, 
particularly now represented by Mrs. Georgia B. Carpenter and Mrs. E. A. Goss 
of the Pittsfield National Bank, have been strong financial supporters of the 
town through its banking business. 

On July 4th, 1917, Mrs. Georgia B. Carpenter, wife of Hon. Josiah Car- 
penter and her brother, Hon. Nathaniel Seavey Drake, of Pittsfield gave to the 
town the Drake Athletic Field as a Memorial to their father, Col. James Drake, 
who was a native and prominent citizen of this town from 1805 until 1870, and 
was son of the Lieut. James Drake, who early settled in the southerly part of 
the town near where the Quaker Meeting House now stands (when a part of 
Chichester) and was a Veteran of the Revolutionary War. 

As said by Mrs. Carpenter in the exercises dedicating the Field, after having 
considered many ways in which to establish a useful Memorial for their father 
“at length my brother suggested an athletic field. That appealed to me, for I 
know that nowadays athletics go hand in hand with books in educational lines 
and the future outlook for continuance is good.” Also, she gave this good ad- 
vice to the school children present on that occasion, saying, “I have but one re- 
quest. I want you to take pride in keeping it neat and tidy so that when I bring 
my friends here or when strangers come by, they may have a good word to say 
about the Pittsfield girls and boys.” Any visitors who have not seen the beauti- 
ful and well arranged Drake Athletic Field should do so before leaving town. 

To thoroughly appreciate the quality of the men and women of this town 
fifty or sixty years ago you should read Robinson’s book of “The Great Rebel- 
lion” I have spoken of in which are not only individual records of the boys in 
the Service at that time but the records of the older townspeople and its noble 


























BENEFACTORS OF PITTSFIELD 
Cot. James Draxke (1805-1870) Mrs. Hattie TuttLe Fortsom 
(1861-1905) 
Hiram A. TuttLe (1837-1911) Mrs. Hiram A. Tutte (1841-1915) 
Mrs. Jos1AH CARPENTER 

JostaH CARPENTER (1829-1913) NATHANIEL S. DRAKE 

Governor and Mrs. Tuttle in 1910 gave the Hattie Tuttle Folsom Memorial School 
Building in memory of their daughter; Mr. and Mrs. Josiah Carpenter in 1901 the 


Josiah Carpenter Library; Mrs. Josiah Carpenter and Nathaniel S. Drake in 1919 the 
Drake Athletic Field and Park in memory of their father, Col. James Drake. 
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women who backed up the boys at the Front in every way, possible. In that 
book I see the pictures of many whom I knew by sight in my boyhood. I note 
that Dr. R. P. J. Tenney was at one time a member of the Governor’s Council. 
Also I note the picture of Elder Joseph Harvey and the fact that he like Uncle 
John Berry was often at the Front to aid the Boys. I knew him and recall his 
fervent and genial exhortations to all people to be good and to be prepared for 
the Second Coming of Christ at any time. He passed on leaving with us his 
son, John, who inherited his public spirit and appetite so that John is relied upon 
not only to successfully moderate our school meetings, but to know how to 
satisfy the appetites of all the people upon anniversaries and gala occasions. He 
is an expert in demonstrating the parable of the loaves and fishes. Others 
whom I recall as prominent in the town within my memory were Reuben L. 
French, William Henry Berry, who later became associated with Hon. John 
Cate French in the New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co., in Manchester; Mr. 
George F. Berry in the Pittsfield Savings Bank; B. F. Kaime, and Peabody H. 
Adams and M. H. Nutter, storekeepers; Lewis Bunker, comforting and courteous 
as an undertaker, but bright and witty as a story teller. Also, I recall Everett 
Jenkins, so badly crippled by the War, a good postmaster for many years, but we 
learned that it was not advisable to ask him for the mail in his off hours when 
engaged in a game of checkers with Frank Randall or other experts in that line, 
of whom there were quite a few in town. 

The surviving Veterans of the Civil War are G. W. Adams, Wilson Adams, 
Newell Dow, P. S. Elliot, J. M. Gilman, Enoch Hill, A. K. Jones, Hiram Locke, 
A. E. Rand, D. H. Sackett and B. M. Tilton. 

Since the death of Governor Tuttle in 1911 Hon. Sherburn J. Winslow 
has been the leading man of the town until his recent passing on. Fifty years ago 
he was a hard-working farmer on Tilton Hill. Since then he joined with Hon. 
Charles Carpenter and Governor Tuttle in timber lands, banking, and other lines 
of the larger business relating to the town, and was a president or director of 
many enterprises. As most of you know, he was the able President of this Old 
Home Week Association for many years and made a complete and notable ad- 
dress in 1901 upon distinguished citizens of Pittsfield then deceased. 

In the preparation of this address I have been struck with the thought that 
in the period from 1727 to the present date. most of the wonderful events in the 
way of progress in this country have occurred. 

In 1727 the Quakers in Rhode Island were the first to agitate the abolition 
of slavery, in which State many slaves were then owned. In 1863 came Lin- 
coln’s Emancipation Proclamation. 

The use of steam, electricity and gasolene for transportation (even through 
the clouds above us), the driving of machinery, and in the arts and sciences; 
electricity especially in the telegraph and telephone, the latter being one of the 
greatest conveniences in the history of the World. Prior to 1840 the use of coal 
in New Hampshire was not much known. 

In referring to the letter of Mr. Fuller relating to the early part of the 
last century I spoke of the general use of rum which really has been a remark- 
able factor underlying the wealth of this country, and promoting the building 
of its shipping, railroads and other industries. But, during the service of EI- 
der Ebenezer Knowlton, the Freewill Baptist preacher of the time, one Jonathan 
Eaton who had reduced himself to poverty by the too free use of rum and hard 
cider, reformed, and begged to be allowed to speak briefly after the Elder’s ser- 
mon. In his speech he told the people the evils of intemperance. Elder Knowl- 
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ton became impressed with what Eaton said and preached upon the subject him- 
self, but became so unpopular that he left town in 1828 and went to farming in 
Maine. Now just think of it, that within about one hundred years from that 
time by an Act of Congress, in force since July 1, 1917, as a War measure, the 
abolition of the use of alcoholic liquors as a beverage is sought to be enforced as 
was the prohibition against slavery. I believe that while the use of alcohol 
in the Arts and Sciences, and, to a limited extent, as a medicine may be allowed, 
yet the general prohibition of it as a beverage in this country will go far towards 
reducing our enormous National Debt, relieve our prisons, hospitals, asylums 
and poor houses and improve the breeding of generations to come. 

Now we come to Pittsfield as it is in 1921. Its census for 1920 shows a 
population of 1914, about 300 less than in 1910, and not quite twice what it was in 
1810, with its principal industries represented by the cotton, shoe and box 
factories, the Globe Manufacturing Co., its saw-mill in the village, its farming, 
miik and poultry business and fruit culture, and a growing automobile business 
as its principal industries. 

It has the Pittsfield National and Savings Bank, and Farmers’ Savings 
Bank. It has several district schools, not attended by as many children as for- 
merly, because the custom of having large families has passed away. It has 
a good grammar and high school in the village. 

Speaking of schools, I forgot to mention something I lately read in that good 
old family newspaper, the Boston Evening Transcript, as an excuse sent to a 
teacher in a district school, which, in ancient times, might have occurred in this 
town. It read:—‘‘Dear Teacher. Please excuse Jennie for being absent yester- 
day. | had twins. It sha’n’t occur again.” 

It has a Congregational, Baptist, Episcopal, Advent, and a Roman Catholic 
Church, presided over by able ministers and priests. Its societies and fraternal 
organizations are Corinthian Lodge of Ancient, Free and Accepted Masons; 
the Eastern Star for Masonic Sisters; Suncook Lodge and Passaconaway En- 
campment for Odd Fellows; Beulah Rebecca Lodge of the same Order. but I 
dare not say for Odd Girls; Norris Lodge of the Knights of Pythias and a 
Lodge for Pythian Sisters; Wachenoit Tribe of the Independent Order of Red 
Men (possibly sucessors to the original Pennacooks who struggled to maintain 
their possession of this territory until about 1763); the Daughters of Pocahontas, 
who perhaps stand in the relation of squaws to said Red Men; also Sons and 
Daughters of Liberty; Willard K. Cobb Post of the Grand Army of the Republic 
with its few survivors, and Sons of Veterans to support them; the Woman’s 
Relief Corps; the surviving members of Pittsfield Sons in the World War from 
1917 to 1919 as borne upon the Honor Roll on a tablet well placed in the 
Public Library; Catamount Grange and the Society of St. Jean Baptiste of A. 
S.- mi 

It has Messrs. Joseph C. Adams and William B. Ely as its representatives 
to the Legislature; and Mayland P. Foss, John H. Jenness and Richard B. 
Bartlett its Selectmen, and Carroll M. Paige as its Town Clerk and a goodly 
number of physicians, and two lawyers who regret there is no more business for 
them. Also a goodly number of storekeepers, men in the mechanical trades, 
and landlord Avery at John Cram’s tavern who serve the people well. It has 
insurance agents, and last, but not least. a genial auctioneer who has the 
— of being able to sell everything and everybody to the satisfaction 
of all. 


Now, with the admonition of Prof. Sanborn in mind, that “Great things 
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cannot come by small effort,” it is for all the people of this town to improve them- 
selves by study, industry and united effort, harmonizing differences of opinion by 
frequently meeting together and understanding each other, to work hard, play 
some, and co-operate to increase the facilities of the town to make it a good 
place to live in. 

Brief closing remarks were made by Professor Whithead of Boston Uni- 
versity. He spoke on the value and necessity of loyalty and co-operation as 
public assets and essential to hold what had been already gained in the century 
and a half of Pittsfield and to safeguard its future progress. 


Oxtp Home Day Sports. 


The sports of the day were held on Drake Field immediately after the 
literary exercises. The Field might be called an athletic field and park for it 
has features of both and is one of the finest and most spacious areas of the kind 
to be found in any American town of Pittsfield’s class. It was presented to the 
town by Mrs. Georgia B. Carpenter of Manchester and N. S. Drake of Pitts- 
field in memory of their father, Col. James Drake. 

The sports and games were as follows: 

Tennis match, Messrs. McLane, Straw and Nelson of Manchester and Con- 
nor of Pittsfield; baseball game between Concord and Pittsfield, which was won 
by Concord; wood sawing, Emma Thompson, first; Emma Adams, second; nail 
driving contest, Bertha Emerson, first; Rachel Nutter, second ; potato race, Beatrice 
Stocks, first; Ethel Hillsgrove, second; rope skipping, Mildred Hillsgrove, first ; 
Thelma Geis, second; slow bicycle race, Thelma Johnson, first; Beatrice Stocks, 
second; doughnut race, Nelson Bishop, first; Ernest Bishop, second; 100 yard 
dash, boys under 10, William Ely, Jr., first; Robert Clough, second; 100 yard 
dash, boys under 16, Joseph Cloutier, first ; Arthur Barton, second; 100 yard dash, 
men, James Thompson, first; Howard Davis, second; greased pig, William Come. 


As the firemen did not appear when called to pull, the tug of war was awarded 
to the American Legion. 


BAND CONCERT. 


The day’s festivities ended with a concert by the American Band of Pitts- 
field in Academy Park, which was highly enjoyed by a large audience from 
Pittsfield and nearby towns. 

F. S. Jenkins, chairman of the Invitation Committee received letters of re- 
gret from E. W. Ricker, Ocean Park, Me.; Dr. Carr and family, Washington, 
D. C.; Mrs. G. E. Lovejoy, Lawrence, Mass.; Harry F. Lake, Concord, N. H.; 
Laura W. Perkins, Milwaukee, Wis. Various lists of visitors and other items 
are given in the Pittsfield local paper, The Valley Times of August 19 and 26, 
1921. 

We quote part of letter from Charles C. Thompson, Pasadena, California: 
“My wife and I were in Pittsfield on July 15 and called at the Peaslees’ who 
live a short distance south of the old Friends’ church where my father preached 
many a sermon, and where he was a constant attendant at that old meeting house 
twice a week, hauling his family up and down those old hills......... We went 
up to the old graveyard on top of what is called Catamount, or what used so to 
be called. I have a grandfather.and a sister buried there which makes the place 
seem dear to me. Your city is one of the prettiest places we have seen in our 
travels. Although a boy when we left there I remember quite well the names of 
many of the older ones such as the Drakes and Berrys who are laid away in that 
old family ground. I wish we could have thought about the Old Home Week. 
I think we could have arranged so as to have been there.” 
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List oF SuBScRIBERS, OLD Home Day, 1921. 


Town of Pittsfield ($300), Adams Bros., Adams Garage Co. Inc., A. D. 
Avery, R. B. Bartlett, Berry and Harriman, A. H. Bickford, Buffum and Jack- 
son, Everett Clark, G. H. Colbath, J. A. Cochrane, Elizabeth Calef, N. S. Drake, 
John A. Dow, Fedore Danis, J. H. Danis, N. Durell, W. H. Eaton, G. D. Emer- 
son, Luther Emerson, W. R. Emerson, Farmers’ Exchange, H. B. Fischer, C. F. 
H. Freese, F. French, H. M. French, F. L. Geiger, Globe Mfg. Co., L. D. Gil- 
more, Green and Purtell, D. S. Green, F. P. Green, Griffin and Dustin, G. L. 
Hall, Roscoe Hill, E. E. Howard, F. S. Jenkins, J. H. Jenness, E. A. Lane, 
Lord and Joy, D. A. Lougee, H. P. Maxfield, J. C. McQuesten, Leon Merrill, 
H. E. Montgomery, True Osgood, C. M. Paige, J. H. Perkins, Pittsfield Mills, 
J. S. Rand, C. P. Rovegno, A. W. Sanders, E. P. Sanderson, F. H. Sargent, P. 
W. Sherburne, A. E. Sproul, J. W. Stone, H. A. Tuttle Co., E. A. Welch, H. 
P. Woodman, C. Y. Young. The personal subscriptions ranged from one to 
one hundred dollars. The total amount subscribed (including the town appro- 
priation of $300) was $1,176. 

Special acknowledgement is given to Henry W. Osgood who furnished free 
most of the photographs used in preparing this report, to C. N. Batchelder who 
also furnished photographs free and to G. F. Mitchell, Editor of The Valley 
Times. who gave much space in his paper in publicity work for the celebration. 

The service of many others who in various ways contributed to the success 
of the celebration is also recorded with appreciation. 


Heaps OF FAMILIES IN PittTsFIELD Per U. S. Census 1790, 
ROCKINGHAM County, PITTSFIELD, New HAMPSHIRE. 











Bachelder, Jacob 
Barton, Josiah 
Bean, Nathaniel 
Berry, Joshua 
serry, Thomas 
Berry, William 
Berry, William, Jr. 
Bickford, Thomas 
Blair, Ebenezer 
Blake, Enoch 
Blake, John 
Blake, Stephen 
Blake, Thomas 
Brown, Abraham 


Brown, Abraham, Jr. 


Brown, James 
Brown, John 
Brown, John, Jr. 
Brown, Jonathan 
Brown, Moses 
Brown, Samuel 
Bunker, Dodifer 
Bunker, Francis 
Chase, Jonathan 
Chase, Nathaniel 
Chase, Solomon 
Chase, William 
Clifford, Ithiel 
Cram, James 
Cram, John, Esq. 
Cram, Jonathan 
Cram, Reuben 





Cram, Smith 
Cram, Wadleigh 
Dickey, Robert 
Dier, Samuel 
Dow, Jeremiah 
Dow, Jessie 
Dow, John 

Dow, Jonathan 
Dow, Phineas 
Drake, James 
Drake, Simeon 
Drake, Wd. 
Durgin, Eliphalet 
Durgin, Richard 
Durgin, William 
Elkins, Richard 
Fight, James 
Fogg, Chase 
Fogg, Jonathan 
Fogg, Jonathan, Jr. 
Fogg, Joseph 
Fogg, Josiah 
Fogg, Samuel 
Garland, James 
Garland, Jeremiah 
Garland, Jonathan 
Gordon, William 
Goss, Joseph 
Green, Abraham 
Green, Asael 
Green, Bradbury 
Green, Jonathan 
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Hanson, Solomon 
Haskell, Job 
Hearn, James 
Hilyard, Timothy 
Hoag, Isaac 
Huckings, Isaac 
James, Jabez 
Jenness, John 
Jones, Jacob 
Jones, John 
Jones, John, Jr. 
Jonson, Thomas 
Kenney, John 
Kenney, John, Jr. 
Kenney, Jonathan 
Kerby, John 
King, Osgood 
King, Samuel 
Knowlton, David 
Lamprey, Benj. 
Libbee, Isaac 
Levet, Brackett 
Levet, Ruben T. 
Mason, Benj. 
Marston, Eliphalet 
Marston, James 
Marstin, Joseph 
Marten, Dan 
Morgen, Nathaniel 
Morrill, Abither 
Morrill, Malcijah 
Muncy, William 
Norris, Joseph 
Norris, Moses 
Nudd, Benj. 
Nudd, William 


Page, Rev. Christopher 


Paige, Nathaniel 
Peasley, Elijah 
Perry, Samuel 


Adams, John V. 
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Philbrick, Jonathan 
Philbrick, Samuel 
Potter, Samuel 
Prescott, Ebenezer 
Prescott, Samuel 
Purington, James 
Perkins, Jonathan 
Sanborn, David 
Sandborn, Edmund 
Sandborn, Timothy 
Sargent, Edward 
Sargent, John 
Sargent, widow of Hezikiah 
Seavey, Isaac 
Shaw, Caleb 
Shepard, Joseph 
Sias, Benj. 

Sias, Benj., Jr. 
Sterns, John 
Swett, Thomas R. 
Tibbitts, Robert 
Tibbits, Samuel 
Tilton, Benj. 
Tilton, John 
Towle, Jonathan 
True, John 
Tucker, Jabez 
Tucker, widow 
Walton, Shadrick 
Watson, William 
White, Josiah 
White, Nathan 
Wills, Nathaniel 
Wills, Paul 
Yeaton, Daniel 
Yeaton, Eliphalet 
Yeaton, John 
Yeaton, Jonathan 
Yeaton, Joseph 


NAMES ON THE MEMORIAL TABLET 
Honor Roti 1919 


Creasey, Norman 











Adams, Paul Crocker, John M. 
Adams, William A. Cronin, Edward A. 
Bachelder, Clifton R. Cummings, Mack 

Barton, Clarence L. Cutler, Lew S. 





Bates, Kenneth C. 
Blackstone, Earl 
Bouchard, Dozilva 
Brandt, Carl G. 
Brock, Charles H. 
Brock, Scott W. 
Brown, Sidney H. 
Buffum, Frank H. 
Carr, Burt W. 
Carr, Raymond L. 
Caswell, Burton J. 


Cheney, Clifford A. 


Clark, John S. 
Cote, Alfred 
*Cram, Earl W. 


Cutler, Scott A. 
*Danis, Alpha J. 
Desgranges, Joseph L. 
Dion, Nazaire 
Doughty, Sidney C. 
Drake, James Frank 
Drollet, Orgenore 
Drollet, Osee J. 
Drollet, Rosario V. 
Dubuc, Philias N. 
Ducette, Alex E. 
*Depuis, Ezra 
Emerson, Fred E. 
Emerson, Richard C. 
Emerson, Warren E. 
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Feuerstein, Abraham *Peterson, William A. 
Folsom, Hiram Tuttle Philbrick, George H. 
Freese, George E. Picard, Albe 

French, Scott Potter, Waldo B. 
Garland, Richard R. Prescott, - Frank W. 
Genest, William J. Raymond, Charles J. 
Girouard, Louis H. Reil, Fred J. 

Glines, Charles E. Robbins, Ivan C. 
Goodwin, Cyrus, Jr. Sargent, Arthur F. 
Goodwin, Leslie R. Sargent, Ralph L. 
Hall, Edmund *Scott, Joseph Freeman 
Hall, Everett A. Scott, Robert C. 
Hast, Augustus T. *Sleeper, Fred W. 
Heinis, Alfred Smith, Clifton A. 
Heywood, W. Harold Smith, Roland A. 
Hill, Carroll E. *Smith, W. E. 
Hodgdon, Charles E. Smith, Ernest M. 
Houle, Edmund Steele, Ralph E. 
Jackson, David F. Tasker, William M. 
Joy, George E. Towle, Edward L. 
Joy, Harvey W. Vien, William L. 
Laro, Emaile Weeks, Chester R. 
Leduc, John M. Weldon, Everett D. 
Mitchell, Ralph G. Weldon, Russell F. 
Nutter, Franklin H. Wheeler, Vernon E. 
Oshier, William E. Yeaton, Conrad D. 
Page, Albert E. Yeaton, Ivan A. 
Pellissier, Adelard R. Yorke, Arthur E. 


*Died in Service 


Editorial Note: The Editorial Committee includes in the Record the addresses 
made at the 150th year celebration of the settlement of what is now known as the 
Town of Pittsfield. The addresses are printed in full or briefly reported and a complete 
account of the celebration is given. The illustrations show something of the scenic 
beauty of the town from high and moderate elevations and from the valley. Views 
of buildings, groups of persons and part views of the parade are also given. A sketch 
of Pittsfield may also be found in The Granite Monthly of September, 1907, and a record 
of Old Home Day of 1919, when a memorial tablet in honor of Pittsfield soldiers in 
the World War, was placed in the public library, is printed in the issue of November, 
1919, both illustrated. While the value of local records and history may sometimes 
be over-estimated. they are important as showing the social, industrial, educational, 
political and religious life of a governmental unit, the New England Town, which is 
probably as near a democracy as exists at the present time. 


G. F. Mitchell, W. Scott, Editorial Committee. 
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THE CHURCH WITHOUT WALLS 
By Warren T. Biliings 


So, Parson, ’tis to your own church that you would have me 





go; 
Ard that I might is true, perhaps, did I none other know. 
But have you never thought, my friend, of God’s great 
chosen place, 
Where Nature shows His wondrous plan and proves His 
boundless grace? 
I need no sweetly tolling bells to tell of worship hour, 
Nor thund’ring voice, nor gentle plea, to demonstrate His 
power. 
I climb the verdant hill at dawn, as sun aflames the peak, 
While sky and clouds and lake and air God’s kindly mes- 
sage speak. 









Then joyous choirs on every hand 
Of flute-voiced birds and murm’ring trees, 

As though God’s chorister had planned 
A host of penitential pleas, 

With music that my heart inspires 
And which to fealty appeal, 

Arouse within me holy fires 

When Nature’s greeting they reveal. 






No sermon do I need, my friend, to learn of mercy wide, 

When gleaming waters sing to me of Faith that’s glorified, 

And glimmering lights on rugged mounts depict Hope 
undenied. 

While granite peaks fling to the clouds a strength that’s 

deified. 






The invocation you may hear 
In rippling of the restless streams, 
And peace divine seems gathering near, 
As thought is bound in holy dreams. 
The scripture lesson needs no tongue— 
’Tis here in place on every side. 

Its warnings are by Nature sung; 
Its truths, we know, must here abide. 






You preach of justice in your church, of justice to mankind, 
And tell us that to ways of life we needs must be resigned ; 
But in my church we gaze beyond the narrow views of man 
To take our place with gratitude in following His plan. 


I’ve watched a hawk swoop on a nest, 
Like flashing from a thunder cloud, 

To tear the young from mother’s breast. 

I’ve known love’s mantle made a shroud 
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And seen want stalk from rascals’ greed 
‘When they upon the orphanned preyed. 

How, then, I would for vengeance plead! 
Yet, He is judge; I’m not dismayed. 


Eternity? Look far upon where mountains have survived; 

And would you say that men now know what Nature has 
contrived ; 

That words may tell of time or growth or the vast realm 
of space 

Wherein the weakling planet, earth, has found a roving 
place? 


For me, I only want to know, 
In countless ages yet before, 
That where she is I’m sure to go, 
To join her on a heav’nly shore. 
Perhaps she’s found the bairn again 
And in her arms ‘twill resting be— 
The glorious throne where babes e’er reign. 
Ah, that’s eternity for me! 


Across the vale, when twilight comes, the benediction falls, 

As patient kine, on home intent, sound forth their evening 
calls. 

His peace descends, His grace o’er-shrouds, His boundless 
mercy holds, 

And through the earth, in every clime, His wondrous love 
enfolds. 


CONSTANTINOPLE 


Dedicated to the Russian Refugees 
By Erwin F. Keene 


Sink of the tragic wrack of doom new-born, 

Where sorrow’s many streams make one vast drain: 

In thy foul streets the starving pray in vain— 

And corpses nod along the Golden Horn. 

Fierce famine takes her toll; in lusty scorn 

Fierce famine, dread disease, ride rein to rein. 

And all the old, blind gods know not man’s pain 
Though men are crushed, and mothers’ hearts are torn. 


To feed their babes, perchance to shroud their dead— 
Those gentle women of a better day, 

White-faced and sad—they dance for crusts of bread, 
A few piastres all their meager pay. 

And we—shall help them, through our blinding tears, 
Or, like the gods of old, stop eyes and ears? 
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NOVEMBER IN NEW ENGLAND 
By Christine Turner Curtis 


In November 

New England wears a sombre coat 
Gray-woven of the mists that float 
Across the fields and through the trees 
Winding along the breeze. 

And sometimes fiecked with cinnamon 
Where the infrequent sun 

Dull as an ancient coin of brass 
Quivers across the faded grass. 


The sober colors blend 

Into a gentle blur of dun and buff, 
But red-rose hips and milkweed fluff 
And gold witchhazel tend 

Their wayside lanterns, like a frieze 
Against the wash of trees. 


The fields and rounding hills 

Lie pensive and subdued— 

The pastures seem to brood, 

And the pale marsh distills 

From its low reaches bare, 

A wistfulness throughout the air. 


3ut when the slow sun wends 
Its gold, smoke-enswirled 
Adown the blue-rimmed world, 

And daylight ends— 

Then comes the change 

Divinely beautiful;—orchard and grange 
And field and wooded gloom 

Light up and bloom 

With such a rich rose glow, 

So all the stems and branches show 
Pricked out against the melon sky 
Delicately,— 

Each bush and tree 

Clear cut, with little rounds and spaces 
Filled up with pink or glassy green, 
The curling twigs between 

Distinct and fine 

Across the western shine. 

And here in places 

The elm trees, curving high, 

Lean over the horizon rim 

Like lilies, graceful-stemmed and slim. 
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But soon the bright shell of the moon 
Hangs from a pinetree bough, 

And fading now 

The colors faint and swoon 

Out of the winter sky, 

Shiver and die. 


A solitude 

Creeps on the meadow, under misted stars, 
In thoughtful mood 

I linger by the pasture bars. 


And as I muse it seems to me 

November clothes New England fittingly, 
Revealing in some subtle way 

That inner spirit ray 

That rules her day. 


For she has never courted grace 

Nor glamour, nor the sheen of things, 
But led by higher glimmerings 

Has set her face 

Toward lofty summits, chaste and clear; 
And scorning fear 

She does not swerve, 

But like a winter lighted tree 

Her every line and curve 

Keeps a divine austerity. 


Hers is a simple creed and plain, 
Not turned aside for gain, 

Nor pomp nor sensuous delights ; 
She seeks the heights, 

Where in the pure expanse of sky 
Great thoughts can ply. 











BOOKS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE INTEREST 


Mr. Brookes More, whose name is 
familiar to readers of the Granite 
Monthly through the very successful 
poetry contest which he has so gen- 
erously promoted, is himself a poet, 
and has published through the Corn- 
hill Company, Boston, this autumn, 
a new book of verse, “The Beggar’s 
Vision,” illustrated with nine photo- 
gravures and handsomely printed. 
The importance of the volume is al- 
together out of proportion to its 61 
pages, as may be judged from the 
fact that the eminent critic, Mr. 
William Stanley Braithwaite, con- 
tributes a six page introduction, “The 
Mystic Seven,” which should be read 
with care in order to get the full 
meaning and intent of the poems 
which follow. As Mr. Braithwaite 
says, Mr. More’s conception of the 
poet’s function is the same as that of 
those mighty bards of old who were 
the teachers and the counsellors of 
mankind and not mere weavers of 
bizarre and decorative fancies. His 


main theme is the unity of life, love 
and religion, and the poems are sure, 
in the words of Mr. Braithwaite, to 


TO A CYNIC 


be “discussed for their thought and 
substance and equally enjoyed and 
admired for a rich and varied poetic 
expression.” 


“King of Kearsarge,” is a lively 
novel, with a New Hampshire  set- 
ting, on the fall list of the Penn Pub- 
lishing Company, Philadelphia. Its 
author, Arthur O. Friel, a former 
resident of Manchester, is well 
acquainted with our majestic Mer- 
rimack county mountain and he 
has skilfully adapted its natural 
characteristics to the purposes of an 
excellent adventure story. The scene 
shifts rapidly from New Hampshire 
to New York City and back again, 
but most of the action is on the 
mountain side, where the hero and 
heroine combat the forces of nature 
and of human evil with stirring suc- 
cess. Mr. Friel tells a tale that holds 
the attention, and at the same time his 
character drawing is excellent and 
true to life, as Granite Monthly 
readers who peruse his book will testi- 
fy. 






By Loutse Patterson-Guyol 
I used to be a scoffer, too! 
I said that God could never be— 
There was no place for Him, said I! 
How could He sit upon the sky 
When sky did not exist, its blue 
A dream, an unreality? 


There was no room for heaven, said I! 
There only was a space of air 
All filled with whirling worlds of stars, 
And Science with a scornful eye 
Barred heaven away with iron bars, 
And set up Logic reigning there. 


But skeptic now no more am I! 
God has a place, a house, a throne, 
Small as a heart, but kingdom-high, 
A: little heaven of His own— 
A haven built by love—for who 


Could doubt’a God and still love you? 























EDITORIALS 


Any person with pessimistic views 
as to the present or future of the 
state of New Hampshire should have 
been in Concord on October 21 and 
22 in attendance upon the 68th an- 
nual convention of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association. More than 2,000 
school teachers and _ superintendents 
showed their interest in their work 
and their desire for co-operation and 
advancement by coming from the 
farthest corners of New Hampshire 
to attend these two days’ meetings in 
the state capital. It was a fine look- 
ing body of men and women, enjoy- 
ing banquets and diversions as side 
issues, but evidently intent upon the 
main business of the gathering. A 
splendid program had been arranged 
and was carried out in full, and every 
person in attendance must have felt 
well repaid for the effort necessary to 
be present. To an outsider the meet- 
ings gave an impression that the 
schools of New Hampshire are in 
good hands, from the state board of 
education to the kindergarten teach- 
ers, and that their administration is 
characterized today by a fine spirit 
of loyalty and unity, animating the 


whole educational body. And as we 
said in the beginning, pessimism 
passes as the right kind of education 
advances. 


“Really, all New Hampshire citi- 
zens ought to become subscribers for 
the Granite Monthly,” writes Judge 
A. R. Evans of Gorham, in a note 
accompanying his payment for a 
year in advance. My, but we do 
wish the Judge had the power to en- 
force his verdict! 


The New Hampshire Memorial 
Hospital for Women and Children, a 
Concord institution which is the only 
one of its kind in the state and there- 
fore has a wide scope of usefulness, 
has been conducting a campaign for 
a fund of $100,000 to be used’ in 
making very greatly needed  exten- 
sions to its plant. The “drive” will be 
over when this appears in print, but 
gifts from any who read these lines 
will be appreciated whenever receiv- 
ed and will do as much good as any 
expenditure of money of which the 
writer can conceive. 


TO MY QUAKER GREAT-GRANDMOTHER 
By K. C. Balderston. 

O cool gray Quaker ancestress of mine, 

Sitting serenely there, one of a line 


Of sires all gray and passionless and good, 
How did you still the music in your blood? 


And that chaste manner—could you doff and don it 
With your gray gown and rigid Quaker bonnet, 
Or was there locked within your heart a flutter 
Of beating words which you could never utter? 


And did you dream that sometime I should come, 
With eager heart and pulses all a-hum 

To snatch at life, and find that I was bound 

By the strong, patient bonds that you had wound? 


Loose me, I beg you, from my dumb distress, 
Serene, gray, ghostly Quaker ancestress. 


















DR. GEORGE H. SALTMARSH 


Dr. George H. Saltmarsh was born in 
Gilford, March 3, 1859, the son of 
Thomas and Lillie (Gilman) Saltmarsh, 
and died September 28, at Lakeport, 
where he had practiced medicine since 
1884. He was educated at the New 
Hampton Literary Institution and at 
the Dartmouth Medical College where 
he received his degree of M. D. in 1883. 
He had been president of the Laconia 
hospital and of the county and _ state 
medical societies and had written for the 
medical press. A Republican in politics 

























































































Tue Late Dr. GeorceE H, SALTMARSH 


he had served in both branches of the 
Legislature and was twice elected mayor 
of Laconia. . He was a Mason, Odd 
Fellow and Knights of Pythias and pos- 
sessed a wide circle of friends. He is 
survived by his wife, Mrs. Maude 
(Leighton) Saltmarsh, and by two sons, 
Robert C. and Arthur A. Saltmarsh. 











ARTHUR E. CLARKE 


Colonel Arthur Eastman Clarke of 
Manchester, who dropped dead while fox 













hunting October 1, was one of New 
Hampshire’s best known newspaper 
men. He was born in Manchester, 














May 13, 1854, the son of John Badger 
and Susan Greeley (Moulton) Clarke, 
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and inherited his father’s interest in 
journalism, politics and outdoor sports. 
He was educated at Phillips Exeter 
Academy and Dartmouth college, and 
upon completing his studies at once 
joined the staff of his father’s paper, 
the Manchester Mirror. With this busi 
ness in its various departments he was 
connected almost all his life. An active 
Republican in politics he served in the 
city government and legislature and was 
state printer, 1997-1901. He was 
colonel on the staff of Governor Hiram 
A. Tuttle and was for a time adjutant 
of the First Regiment, New Hampshire 
National Guard. He was a member of 
various press clubs and associations, of 
the Algonquin Club, Boston, and the 
Calumet Club, Manchester, and of the 
Grange. He is survived by his widow. 







AMOS K. FISKE 


Amos Kidder Fiske was born in 
Whitefield, May 12, 1842, the son of 
Henry and Lucinda (Keyes) Fiske, and 
died September 18 at the home of his 
daughters, the Misses Annette and Mar- 
guerite Fiske, in Cambridge, Mass. 
One son. Philip S. Fiske of Boston, also 
survives. Mr. Fiske graduated from 
Harvard in 1866 and was admitted to 
the bar in 1868. He was associated 
with the late George Ticknor Curtis in 
the preparation of “The Life of Daniel 
Webster” and was himself the author of 
nine books of essays and history. He 
was a contributor to the American En- 
cyclopedia and for 22 years on the edi- 
torial staff of the New York Times, 
later occupying a similar position on 
other New York papers. 








REV. CLARENCE S. SARGENT, D.D 


Rev. Dr. Clarence Spalding Sargent, 
born in Gilmanton, July 29, 1855, died 
at Little Rock, Arkansas, September 28. 
He was a graduate of Dartmouth in the 
class of 1876 and of the Yale Divinity 
School in 1879, and received the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity from Whitman 
College in 1894. He held long pastor- 
ates in Adams, Mass., Wichita and 
Hutchinson, Kansas, and Marshall, 
Texas, and recently retired from active 
work to reside with his daughter, Eliz- 
abeth, and sons, Laurence and Theo- 
dore, at Little Rock. He was at one 
time president of the Christian Service 
League of America. 
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